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THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME 


Or this valuable and popular monthly will com- 
mence with January, 1856. The forthcoming vol- 
ume will possess attractions, as well as sterling 
value, equal to any of its predecessors. Its circula- 
tion during the past year has been over twenty-five 
thousand, being an increase of more than twelve 
thousand during the past two years. The Publish- 
ers see ne reason why its circulation may not con- 
tinue to increase till it reaches fifty or sixty thou- 
sand. On their part and en the part of the Editor, 
they pledge themselves that every thing possible 
shall be done to make it worthy the patronage of all 
the friends of a pure and sound religious literature. 


IN 1841 


The first volume of this magazine was published— 
each number containing only thirty-two pages; it was 
printed on comparatively ordinary paper, and only 
four engravings inserted for the year. 


IN 1856 


The sixteenth volume will contain povuBLE THAT 
NUMBER OF PAGES, OF SIXTYFOUR SUPER-ROYAL OCTAVO 
PAGES, DOUBLE COLUMNS; it will be printed on the 
FINEST CALENDERED PAPER, and in superb style; and 
be embellished with at least rwenTy-FoUR SUPERB 
ORIGINAL STEEL ENGRAVINGS, besides an engraved title- 
page. And yet it will be published at the samz Price. 


AMOUNT OF MATTER. 


The Repositery will now contain as large an 
amount of reading matter as any. other magazine 
in the country published at the same price; and in 
its mechanical execution it will be unsurpassed. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


The engravings published in this magazine are 
all onreinat—the designs being selected by the Ed- 
itor, and the engravings made expressly for its use. 





— 





nearly six thousand dollars for the volume, and pur- 
chased separately the engravings would cost nearly 
twice the subscription of the Repository. In the 
superior order of its engravings, the Repository will 
continue to maintain its position in advance of every 
other magazine in the country. The city views and 
literary portraits, so popular during the present vol- 
ume, will be continued during the next. 


CONTRIBUTORS OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

A large number of the best writers in the country 
will contribute to its pages. With such writers as 
Bishop T. A. Morris, Rev. D. Wise, Rev. Dr. E 
Thomson, Rev. Dr. Collins, Rev. Dr. D. Curry, Rev. 
Erwin House, L. H. Sigourney, Rev. Dr. Whedon, 
Alice Cary, Virginia F. Townsend, Rev. J. T. Barr, 
of England, Coates-Kinney, Esq., Rev. J. W. Wiley, 
M. D., Mrs. Susan W. Jewett, Mrs. R. S. Nichols, 
W. T. Coggeshall, Esq., Rev. T. M. Eddy, A. M., 
Mrs. A. L. R. Dufour, Mrs. M. A. Bigelow, Mrs. H. 
C. Gardner, Mrs. Gearhart, Metta V. Fuller, M. 
Louisa Chitwood, Frances A. Shaw, Mrs. S. K. Fur- 
man, Mrs. Bithia B. Leavitt, Amanda T. Jones, Mary 
E. Fry, Rev. H. N. Powers, G. M. Kellogg, M. D., 
Rev. D. D. Buck, Rev. L. A. Eddy, Augusta Moore, 
Luella and Nannie Clark, and many others—all of 
whom will employ their pens iaore or less to enrich 
the forthcoming volume of the Repository—its pages 
can not lack either variety, interest; or value. 


CHOICE SELECTED MATTER 
The best English literary and religious magazines 
are received at the office, and choice selections will 
be made from them, as well as from other literary 
sources; and for this department the present enlarge- 
ment will afford more ample room. 


EDITORIAL MANAGEMENT. 
In the editorial management, we feel safe in assur- 
ing the public that no pains will be spared to make 


The embellishments alone will cost the Publishers | the sixteenth volume, as a varied, entertaining, and 
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mstructive miscellany, excel all its predecessors. | 


| The characteristic features introduced by the present 
Editor—designed to give a wider range to the work, 
popularize its general character, and secure greater 
variety—with such improvements as experience may 
suggest, will be maintained in the forthcoming 
volume. 


EDITOR’S REPOSITORY. 


This department will be still further enriched 
during the coming year. From sixteen to eighteen 
pages will be devoted to it, and it will possess the 
following, among other characteristics: 

1. Scrirture Casinet, which will contain brief 
but striking illustrations and expositions of Scrip- 
ture texts, and striking passages upon religious 
faith, principle, and practice. 

2. Epitorrat Disquisition, in which some grave, 
weighty, and practical subject of general interest to 
the Church and the world will be discussed, or a 
review of the principles and teachings of some im- 
portant popular work will be presented. 





3. Irems, Literary, Screntiric; ano Re xietovs, 
devoted not to the mere gossip of the day, but con- 
taining such items of intelligence as will possess a 
permanent value. 

4, Liverany Notices. giving the mature and un- 
equivocal judgment of the Editor upon the new 
books that are issued, and also upon the current 
literature of the day. 

5. Norges anp Queries—literary and scientific, 
fancy and fact—will be alike entertaining and in- 
structive. 

6. Mirror or Apoturecm, Wit, REPARTEE, AND 
Ayecpote. ‘This department will include choice 
original and selecied articles—all of them chaste, 
many of them humorous. 

7. Tue Epitor’s Tasie will be a miscellany in 
itself. It will contain, 1. The Editor’s incidental 
“notes” upon the contents; 2. Full and descriptive 
notes upon the engravings; 3. Whatever may concern 
correspondents; 4. Excerpta from correspondence; 
5. Miscellany; 6. Something for or about children; 
7. Stray Gems, ete. 





Sucu are our efforts, friends of literature and re- 
ligion, to make this magazine worthy of your pat- 


We earnestly appeal to the friends of the Repository 


PUBLISHERS’ APPEAL. 


in every place to help. Not only remit, or pay to 
your pastor, the money for rouR OWN SURSCRIPTION 


ronage. Now, will you not come to our help, and | immediately, but show a number of the Repository, 
roll up its circulation to thirty or forty thousand ? | or this Circular, to your neighbors aud friends, and 


invite them to subscribe, 





AL subscriptions must begin with the volume. 
All muvisrzrs of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are ACCREDITED AGENTS of the Repository. 
Money may be remitted by mail at our risk, if 
sent with the names of subscribers, taking care to send 





Crxcrwnati, Decemprr, 1855. 


SERBS: 


TWO DOLLARS PER VOLUME, INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


the most current notes, or good drafts, and state 
precisely the amount to be credited to each sub- 
scriber, with his Post-offiee, County, ete. Also, des- 
ignate new from old subscribers. Remit as fre- 
quently and as largely as possible. 


SWORMSTEDT & POE, Pustisrers. 


























Verdict of the Public Press. 


We append some few of the almost countless number of complimentary notices of the Repository, given by the 


public press in all parts of the Union. 
solicited. 


Dr. CLark has certainly made the Repository go beyond its 
former excellent self in all the qualities which should go to 
the making up of such a magazine. It has a sure, because 
well-deserved hold upoti popular favor. Religious without 
cant, learned without pedantry, tastefal without affectation, 
the “ Repository” is a model magazine for ladies, and deserves 
a place in every Christian dwelling.— Methodist Quarterly Re- 
rrew. 

Those who have read this work for a few years past are not 
surprised when they hear, that it is the most interesting, pop- 
ular, and extensively circulated work of the kind that is pub- 
lished in the south or west —Teras Banner. 

Dr. Clark ought to stamp around the margin of its fiyleaf— 
Grace. Purity, Love, Beauty, and Fidelity.—Central Christian 
Advocate, St. Lowis, Mo. 

This is a Methodist magazine, published in Cincinnati, with 
agencies in Boston, New York, and Chicago. It is one of the 
very best — magazines to be found in the United States, 
and is not only deserving of patronage by the Methodist peo- 
ple, but also by others, of whatever sect. All Methodist cler- 
gymen are authorized agemts.—Holyoke (Mass.) Weekly Mes- 
senger, Z 

Our. expectations have been met. The Repository, for the 
new year, is as beautiful as art can make it, as rich as genius 
and talent can accomplish it, and breathes as free and pure a 
spirit as morality and goodness ever developed. The ladies 
may be proud of it. It will answer for any place. It may 
shine in the drawing-room, or emit its light any where. We 
have not exaggerated. It looks better, reads better, and is 
larger than ever before. The editor and the publishers have 
done a fine thing for it. We predict for the book a brilliant 
race —Buffalo Christian Advocate. 

The January number of this sterling periodical has reached 
our sanctum, and we do not hesitate to say, that it leads all 
the monthlies in point of genuine interest and solid informa- 
tion. Not but that it has its own peculiar graces also, but 
they are tempered by religion and toned by truth. The en- 
gravings of the number before us are spirited, beautiful, and 
correct, as indeed is every thing belonging to the Repository. 
Christian parents who desire a safe, instructive, and entertain- 
ing literature for their family should take the “ Ladies’ Repos- 
itory.”"—Hunterdon Gazette, N. J. 

Tue Laptes’ Reposirory.—The July number of this monthly 
has reached us. We invite attention to its pages, as it is al- 
ways chaste and elegant in style, and pervaded thronghout 
with a Christian spirit and sentiment. It fills up an import- 
ant place in the literary and religious world, and is deserving 
of an extensive circulation. — Western Missi , (Pres.,) Co- 
lum us. 

The Ladies’ Repository is a most desirable publication. Its 
embellishments are not surpassed, or its typograplry hardly 
equaled by any periodical fn the country. It has a large and 
talented corps of contributors, and is edited with ability. 
is Methodist in its religious character, but is not objectionable 
to readers of any denomination.—Union, Machias, Me. 

Of all the periodicals that greet us monthly, the Repository 
is the household favorite.—Michigan Argus, Ann Arbor. 

The Repository has no superior in magazine literature in 
this country. and as a family journal we think it has few or 
no equals. The engravings also are superb, and the Editorial 
Disquisitions of a valuable and interesting character.—True 
American, Youngstown, O. 

Beautiful engravings, clean white paper, printed in the very 
best style, original matter of high literary orerit throughout, 
are the leading features of this valuable magazine, which we 
have often commended for its solid worth. and are glad to see 
now has a circulation of 25,000.— mes. 

In variety, ability, and research this periodical is an honor 
to the country. Under the editorial charge of Rev. D. W. 
Clark, D. D., it has attained a position higher than it ever 
reached before, and we know not how a person can better 
spend two spare dollars than to send to Cincinnati for this 
monthly.—Daily Mercury, Bangor, Me. 

THz Laptes’ Repostrory.—We have ro publication on our ex- 
change list that we can more heartily recommend than this. 
It is a work that should be in the hands of every Christian 
lady.— Fincastle Democrat, Va. 

The Ladies’ Repository is always sprightly, in good taste, 
and of excellent influence; it is a welcome visitor—New York 
Daily Times. 

There is no magazine in the country, the engravings of 
which, for interest and beauty, surpass those found in this 
work. And while ministering to the beautiful it fulfills a 
higher and holier mission through the medium of its mora} 
aud religious teachings. It is published under the patronage 
and direction of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and is edited 
by Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D.—Zastern Mail, Waterville, Me. 

The Repository goes up every passing month. In excellence 
and beauty it has no superior.— Wooster Ri ican, O. 


These notices are all the more valuable because they are altogether un- 


The Ladies’ Repository is certainly the best magazine for 
ladies published in the Union, and should be im every family 
which can afford it. It is a model work, and devoid the nause- 
ating elap-trap usually found in the trashy magazines of the 
day. Besides its excellence, it is a western enterprise, and 
should be more generally patronized by western people—par- 
ticularly that class which eschews immorality in the guise of 
entertaining fiction.—Dayton (O.) Daily Empire. 

Lapres’ Reposirory.—This queen of western monthlies is 
upon ourtable. Improvement marks each succeeding number. 
We have so often expressed our opinion of the high character 
of the Repository that is useless to repeat it. It lives and 
reigns alone tn that upper realm of western literature, purify- 
ing the hearts and thoughts of twenty-five thousand sensible 
subscribers.—Scioto (O.) Gazette. 

The Ladies’ Repository, published at the Methodist Book 
Concern, at Cincinnati, is one of the choicest monthlies in the 
Union.—Olean (NV. ¥.) Journal. 

Tne Lapres’ REPOSITORY, FOR JANUARY, 1855.—There is noth- 
ing like it in all the magazines for ladies with which the p-ess 
teems. None are so beautifully printed, none more am 
illustrated, none so richly filled, and none of the same mag 
tude so cheaply afforded. The msgazine is enlarged to sixty- 
four pages, and other expensive attractions added without any 
increase of price. The truth is, this ine is “out of 
sight” of the Philadelphia $3 monthlies in all substantial ex- 
cellences, as well as in beauty and attractiveness. We delight 
te contemplate the influence of such a magazine in a family. 
How much it will do to develop a just and wholesome taste in 
literature! We most unqualifiedly d it to the 
ladies, without the least fear of ever hearing the first sigh of 
disappointment from one vf them. Now is the time to sub- 
scribe.—Vi. Christian Messenger. 

For artistic finish and literary merit this monthly has now 
no superior in the land.— Memphis and Arkansas Christian Ad- 


vocate. 

Tue Lapvres’ Reposrrory.—We are glad to learn that this ex- 
cellent monthly is rapidly extending its circulation. Sub- 
scribers in Canada, who receive it from this office, are ve: 
highly pleased with it, and say they would not do without it 
if it were double the price. We are still prepared to supply 
new subscribers from the commencement of the volume, and 
we would recommend all who wish to place in the hands of 
their children sound and instructive reading—after subscrib- 
ing and paying for the Advocate—-to send for the Ladies’ Ke- 
pository. The engravings are alone worth the F ngns of the 
magazine. The reading matter is varied and of the very best 
description. All orders addressed to Rev. Gideon Shepard, 
Hamilton, will be promptly attended to.—Cunada Christian 
Advocate. 

We have no publication om oar exchange list that we can 
more heartily recommend than this. It breathes a pure and 
high-toned literature, elevating in its tendency and refre: hing 
in its character. Its embellishments are rare specimens of 
taste and skill combined. The present volume shows a marked 
improvement in every way; and we would say to our readers 
that now is the time to subscribe —Medina Gazette, O. 

We consider the Ladies’ Repository to be the gem of the re- 
ligious monthlies. Its excellent tables of contents, its superb 
engravings, and the high moral atmosphere that pervades it, 
justly makes it a great favorite —Highland Peei.sh. 
NY. 





The Repository is one of the very best literary magazines in 
the country, and is devoted exclusively to the higher order of 
literature. — Pilot, Towanda, N. Y. 

We regard this magazine as one of the chief ornaments of 
American periodical literature.—Coldwater Sentinel, Mich. 

A sterling literary magazine. For beauty of execution and 
typographical neatness, it is not surpassed by any monthly in 
the Union.—Batavria Democrat, N. ¥. 

We like the * Editor's Repository.” We do now, and o}ways 
have, read it with pleasure. The varieties of wit, critici-m, 
science, profound disquisition on religion and other suljects, 
abstruse and metaphysical, must gratify and enlarge the 
minds of the most cultivated. Tbe Repository is the magazine 
for the woman, or man, of true refnement. We hope to see 
tlre day when it shall entirely supersede the weak and fliy pant 
magazines of the cast, that are flooding the country.— Daily 
R ican, Indianupolis, Ind. 

It may well be termed the queen of monthlies, when we 
consider its very neat appearance, and its elevated religious 
and literary bearing. May its rich gems of truth, so bewuti- 
fully set, be “like apples of gold in pictures of silver,” to at- 
tract the young from sin’s deceitful snares, and lead them in 
wisdom’s ways of pleasantness and peace!—Weehly Message, 
N.C. 
e don’t wonder that it should be popular among the ladies 
and that its circulation increases; for it is not sarpassed in its 
} province by any other.—Niagara Fulls Gazette. 
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Berhict of the Public Press. 


{ been introduced. The eastern magazines have been forced to 


We have often noticed this chaste, ably-conducted, and now 
more than ever elegant monthly. It is enlarged, richly em- 
bellished, and one of the most valuable publications of the 
kind in the country.—Lutheran Observer, Baltimore. 

The Ladies’ Repository, a monthly religious and literary 
magazine, published in Cincinnati by Swormstedt & Poe, at $2 
a year, is a most elegant publication—unsurpassed, if equaled, 
in embellishments and typography by any periodical in the 
east. Two splendid steel plate engravings are given in each 
number. It has a large and talented corps of contributors, 
and is ably edited. It is a perfect gem of a periodical. In its 
religious character it is Methodist —City Times, Zanesville, O. 

Tue Lapres’ Reposrrory.—The January number of this mag- 
azine has been received in advance, and truly it is a splendid 
affair in point of mechanical execution. The engravings are 
superb, the type clear and beautiful, and the contents, we 
doubt not, interesting and instructing. a it altogether, 
the Repository is in class A No. 1 among the magazines.—Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate. 

Lapies’ Reposirory, rok JANUARY.—This popular work must 
now become more popular than ever. It is printed from new 
and larger type than before; it contains sixty-four pages in a 
number; it has three steel engravings, and a new and elegant 
design on its title-page. As to its matter, it is inferior to none, 
and superior to most of the writing we find in magazines of its 
class. We confidently pronounce it the best magazine for a 
Christian lady in the English language.—Zion’s Herald. 

Lapres’ REPosITroRY—JANUARY NUMBER—PUBLISHERS IN DAN- 
@er.—This, the first number of volume fifteen, containing all 
the promised improvements, “sixteen additional pages, new 
and more beautiful type,” etc., has just reached us. We shall 
not say one word of the exquisite embellishments, the length- 
ened and varied table of contents, the new “kiver,” and the 
snow-white paper; but will leave our readers, a large number 
of whom take the Repository, on the qui vive. Albeit, should 
any subscriber not be satisfied with this, the first and improved 
number of the new series, and acquaint us with the fact, we 
pledge ourselves to demonstrate his ripe qualifications for the 

lency of the Whom-no-one-nor-nothing-ever~ijid-please 
society. The truth is, the friends of our ladies’ book, of a 
truth, may make up their minds for once to realize une of the 
rarest of all rare things—the complete fulfillment of highly 
raised expectations. We may not, however, co 
hensions for “Swormstedt & Poe,” stanch conservatives that 
they are. If there be not a type of “old-fashioned Methodist 
fogyism,” who will be found accusing the progressive publish- 
ers of a departure from what they understand to be the “plain 
and primitive simplicity of Methodism,” then it will be be- 
cause they do not understand their own philosophy. Why! 
this number of this favorite work, in our view, is one of the 
most successful appeals to the heart’s love of the beautiful and 
true—the best calculated to develop and devote that sentiment 
to religious and spiritual ends that ever issued from the Amer- 
ican press. We caught ourselves gazing for the twentieth 
time upon the little boy and girl in the vignette, wreathed 
with early gamboling amidst verdant luxuriance, by 
the side of a pleying fountain which was filling the redolent 
air with jeweled drops, with a gothic homestead, embosomed 
in shade in the background—gazing till our “ = damp 


reject much of their extremely light literature, and substitute 
something of a higher grade. Even then they find their sup- 
port growing weaker. 

But we have already transcended our limits, and must close 
by commending the Repository to your favorable considera- 
tion.— Meigs County Telegraph. 

This first-class literary and moral work, for this month, was, 
from some cause, not received till yesterday. We can easily 
overlook its late arrival on account of its decided excellence. 
The Repository is, as usual, filled with choice, entertaining, 
and wholesome original matter—qualities so rarely met with 
in the magazine literature of the day. Persons who desire a 
wey & good magazine should send for the Repository.—Dayton 

lournal 

The talented editor is indefatigable and unwearied in his 
labor, and fills his post with grace and honor. The Repository 
was never as worthy of patronage as now, and though in one 
sense a Church periodical, it is eminently worthy of general 
support. In matter and manner it has no superior among the 
magazines of the day, while it is infinitely superior in both to 
very many of them. Nothing has place in its pages to offend 
any one, and nothing which all may not be profited by.— 
Wooster Republican. 

We do not see how any lady of refined taste can see this 
most excellent and Cam monthly without desiring to 
possess it.— Miami Visitor. 

To those who wish to introduce into their homes & pure lit- 
erature, we can co’ ly i the 'y —Monroe 
Comi 7 

We regard this as one of the best of the ptr publica- 
tions.— Methodist Protestant, Baltimore. 

The assortment of articles is choice and replete with solid 
information and sound instruction. _ typography is un- 
rivaled.—Cincinnati Journal and 

Dr. Clark, the able editor of this mom 0 and worthy maga 
zine, is constantly making it more and more popular.—Susque- 
hanna Journal. 

We regard it as the best, magazine on our exchange list.— 
Columbiana County Republican, Salem, O. 

It is now one of the standard magazines of the country, and 
well deserves the large support extended to it.—Dansville 
Herald, N. ¥. 

Among the monthly magazines that come under our notice, 
we find none so devoted to the subjects on which it professes 
to treat as the Repository. This monthly, under the editorial 
management of Rey. D. W. Clark, :* we ty ame the ex- 
pectations of its patrons.—Batavia 

The Repository is the queen of pane me + and is 
one of the best magazines published. We have no publication 
on our exchange list which we can more heartily recommend 
than this—Rockingham Register, Va. 

This magazine has reached its fifteenth volume, and while 
racy and elegant, combined with artistic: skill and literary 
merit, it is the most choice, for the pure tone it breathes. 
Though published by the Methodist Book Concern for Meth- 
odists, it is not essentially sectional, but commends itself to 
every lady in the land. We are glad to hear of its success 
under the management of Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D., its editor— 
it has doubled its list of subscribers within the last two years, 








and our heart sweetly sad, and we began to 
happy, with the up bubblings of gratitude to God. having 
gifted us with the love of the beautiful, and for that art that 
yo thus minister to it through the eye.—N. W. Christian 


Tue Lapres’ Reposrrory.—We place it among the very best 
monthlies of America, both for the excellence of its selections 
and the force and vivacity of its “Editor's Table.” The me- 
chanical execution of the work can not be excelled, and does 
credit to the taste of Mr. R. P. Thompson, the experienced 
printer of the Methodist Book Concern. The next number 
commences a new vol Mag 

We have been a constant. reader and ardent admirer of the 
Repository almost from its commencement, and have watched 
its progress and improvement with pride and fication. It 
has worked its way into public favor silently, but steadily and 
certainly. Gradually have the number of its pages been in- 
creased, till it is now double its original size, and contains 
nearly three times the original amount of reading matter. 

nm: some of the earlier volumes were published without 
embellishments; now its engravings are not inferior to those 
of any magazine in the country. In typograpby it is faultless. 
We regard it as a model in this 

But all these things are trifles compared with its chief good ~ 
the silent influence it exerts upon its readers; correcting their 
vitiated tastes, purifying their minds, and elevating their 
thoughts. The full extent of the influence of this silent 
preacher may never be realized on earth; but close observers 
may easily perceive that influence upon a limited circle, and 
we doubt not it has been sensibly felt by publishers who have 
hitherto realized immense fortunes by flooding the country 
with a vicious, frivolous, and enervating literature. The de- 
mand for the “yellow covers” has diminished marvelously in 
communities where the Repository, and similar works, have 








we believe.— National Patriot, Cincinnati. 

All who wish to see a pure and sound yet instructive and 
entertaining literature put into the hands of the rising genera- 
tion, should lend their influence and patronage to this publi- 
cation.— American, Youngstown, O. 

The Ladies’ Repository, for August, is on our table. This is 
one of the best magazines in the United States, and should be 
se ae by all who love good reading.—Mineral Region 


ferald. 
othe aaee Repository, for August, is before us, and we take 
g it to the lovers of pure and un- 
Pealtersted literature, as a work highly deserving public pat- 
ronage.— Washington Register. 

An ably-conducted and elegant monte, beautifully embel- 
lished.— Evangelical Messenger, C’ 

A literary and religious work, published iii and edited 
by that truly eminent divine, ev. D. W. Clark, D. D., whose 
name and fame as an able writer is a sure guarantee of the 
pure and chaste literature and religious articles this magazine 
will contain, and no lady of true piety should be without it on 
her table-—Duchess County Advocate, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

It should be in every house in the land.—Genesce Valley Ga- 
zette, Lima, N. ¥. 

This treasure of lite: and religious jewels is better com- 
mended to our readers by the interesting narrative from its 
pages, copied in our last and present number, than words of 
ours can commend. We also purpose selecting for a future 
number some of its other choice gems. We know not how a 
person can better spend two spare dollars than to send to Cin- 
cinnati or New York for this monthly, with its chcice engrav- 
ings and elegant articles.— Weekly Message, N. C. 

This is one of the few works we lay by for our Sunday’s 
reading.—M’ Kean Citizen, Penn. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
BY COATES-KINNEY. 


F the three thousand languages now spoken 

in the world, the English, perhaps, is the 
most conspicuous and the most important. It 
is the vernacular of the freest and mightiest 
people on each side of the sea; it embodies the 
largest literature, and the greatest altogether, since 
Christ; it has written, and is writing, the grandest 
of modern histories; it holds first voice in the 
politics, the diplomacy, and the commerce of 
the nations; it is the most frequently heard on 
all the oceans; it strikes the oftenest on foreign 
ears in all strange lands; and from this American 
republic here, it seems to prophesy itself to all 
the earth, and assert the universality of its des- 
tiny. Indeed, if any extant language is to be 
universal to the future brotherhood of man, the 
English, or American—Znglish the historic epi- 
thet, American the prophetic—is undoubtedly 
that language. 

But is there to be a universal language? The 
thing seems reasonable, and not improbable, 
However, if there be, it will not be suddenly born 
from the heads of cloistered philosophers and 
Utopian dreamers of melodious words. The cre- 
ation of what is denominated a philosophic lan- 
guage for universal use has been demonstrated 
to be a “chimera ruminating in abstraction,” and, 
perhaps, will never be attempted again. Savans 
may construct their perfect languages in their 
closets, and ponder and dream with the beautiful 
words they have invented; but when they come 
out into the world to converse with their kind, 
they must employ the speech which is the out- 
growth of the soul of the people, and which, 
with all its irregularities and incongruities, was 
learned upon the mother’s knee. They are com- 
pelled to perceive that language is not built like 
an edifice, but grows like a tree; and that as the 

Vou. XV.—45 


and strength of a language. 





beauty and strength of the tree depend upon 
soil, climate, culture, and age, so do the beauty 
And the fact that 
articulate voice is varied by soil—mental soil— 
and climate, interposes an insurmountable obstacle 
to the arbitrary creation and immediate adoption 
of a universal philosophic language. 

It is a curious and interesting phenomenon that 
the speech of a people indicates not only the 
character of their mind, but the climate of their 
country: language, as well as the earth, has the 
characteristics of latitude. Commencing at the 
tropics, and ascending toward the poles, we find 
that, other conditions being equal, the harsher 
elements of speech increase and the softer de- 
crease in a perceptible ratio, and that vocal articu- 
lation becomes more abrupt and crabbed from 
the warmer toward the colder parallels. But 
this principle must be understood to apply in its 
full force only to indigenous languages, since it 
requires ages for an exotic speech to become 
acclimated to a country. The mellifluous and 
musical Italian may aptly be collated with the 
rough and dissonant Russian in illustration of 
this theory. Take Pachomochka, a Russian geo- 
graphical name, and contrast it with the Italian 
Palmarola. In the former there are, of the nine 
elements which compose it, five soft, a, 0, m, 0, a, 





and four hard, P, ch, (guttural,) ch, %; in the lat- | 


ter, of the same number of elements, there is but 


one mute, P, and all the rest are vowels and | 


liquids—almarola. 


Pachomochka is a sterile, fro- | 


zen word, significant of Siberian ice and Sla- | 
vonic snows; while Palmarola is eloquent of | 


Italian skies and voluptuous airs blowing, balmy | 


with the breath of spicy islands, over silver seas. 
Pachomochka is so rigid and rugged as to be 
repulsive; Palmarola, so liquid and luscious as 
to lack that positiveness and true energy which 
the strong joints of articulation impart to lan- 
guage. Like the vegetation, the words of low 
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latitudes grow soft and luxuriant; those of high, 
hard and barren; while those of middle latitudes, 
holding the golden mean, are strong, and yet, at 
the same time, voluble enough—succinct, yet suf- 
ficiently full. 

Now, if any language is ever to be universal, 
it is manifest that it must become so by its su- 
perior adaptability to all climates and peoples, 
by the superior character of the nation or nations 
that employ it, and through the propagandism 
of science, commerce, and religion. To be most 
adaptable to all climates, it must, according to 
the foregoing theory, proceed from the middle 
regions of one of the temperate zones—plainly 
the north temperate, since the energy of the 
world is always on this side of the line. To be 
most adaptable to all peoples, it must be at once 
the most fit to compass the thoughts of all and 
the most simple and natural in its grammatical 
construction. That a nation superior in general 
character to all others, through the instrument- 
alities of quickened and ever-quickening science, 
commerce, and religion, may sometime succeed 
in universalizing such a language is quite con- 
sistent with the hopes of the Christian, the dem- 
ocrat, and the philosopher. For, if mankind are 
ever to become one family in knowledge, truth, 
and liberty, as all great, good men hope, why 
may it not reasonably be hoped also, as a con- 
comitant, that they are to become one in speech— 
the great circulating medium of these blessings— 
and that the millennial brotherhood of the race is 
to un-Babelize the nations? 

But how are science, commerce, and religion 
to promote this desirable zeconciliation of tongues? 
Science discovers truths, and gives them names; 
and these names, especially when formed with 
Greek or Latin roots, become, with little, if any 
modification, common to the languages of the 
civilized world; and thus far these languages 
are in effect the same. For a single instance, 
carbonate of magnesia is carbonate de magnesie in 
French, carbonato di magnesia in Italian, and car- 
bonato de magnesia in Spanish. The names in 
geography, too, which commerce principally makes 
known to all the world, constitute a part of the 
common language of mankind. And commerce 
introduces not only these words interchangeably 
into the learning of the various nations, but nu- 
merous others also into their arts; and thus the 
universalizing process goes on. Tbbacco is ex- 
ported to France, and it is tabac; to Germany, 
tabak; to Spain, tobaco; to Italy, tobacco still. 
Thus interchanging products and their names, 
to and fro goes commerce round the world; and 
religion follows after, propagating the truths of 





Jesus, and fraternizing the races into one faith, 
one speech, and one family. 

If, then, it is destined that one language shall, 
like Aaron’s rod, swallow up all the rest—a sup- 
position here advanced only as a probability— 
the rivalry for universality manifestly lies among 
the great cultivated. languages of Christendom 
within the north temperate zone; namely, the 
English, the French, the Italian, the Spanish, 
and the German. Which of these shall prevail 
must depend upon the relative merits of the 
languages themselves, and upon the relative char- 
acters of the nations speaking them. But, as to 
national character, in the respect of integrity, in 
the respect of general intelligence, in the respect 
of civil and religious liberty, in the respect of 
commercial, political, and international import- 
ance, the speakers of English, as before inti- 
mated, on the continent and on the isles, have 
no rivals. Present and prospective, they are the 
ascendant race on the globe. As this is unde- 
niable, the question remains only upon the rela- 
tive merits of the languages themselves. 

The German, by reason of the northern harsh- 
ness and involubility of its utterance, by rea- 
son of the cabalistic uncouthness of its print, 
and by reason of the antique complexity of its 
grammatical construction, although rich in cer- 
tain kinds of literature, may fairly be considered 
out of the competition. Of the Romanic lan- 
guages, the Italian, the Spanish, and the French, 
the latter is the predominant, and involves the 
important peculiarities which disparage all three 
in their comparison with the English; besides, 
the two former, though very beautiful, the one 
sweet and soft, the other sonorous and majestic, 
yet are much degraded in their consequence by 
the characters of the nations that speak them, 
who have died out of glory, died out of religion, 
and died out of liberty. If the Spanish, as has 
been somewhere said, is “the language of kings,” 
the Italian is the language of slaves; and slave 


and king shall be obsolete synonyms to the dem- 


ocratic future. 


The question, then, seems to be reduced to 


whether the French or the English is at once 
the most capable of compassing the thought of 
every people and the most simple and natural 
in its grammatical construction. The English is 
the more copious of the two, and the more capa- 
ble of copiousness; that is, it has words for the 
expression of more varieties of mentality, and 
its genius more readily admits and assimilates 
foreign words to increase the number. A little 
instance of this difference in copiousness, which 
has also been used facetiously to illustrate the 
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difference in character of the two peoples, is in 
point: the Englishman, whose propensity to roast 
beef is proverbial, says, “J LiKE roast beef, I LOVE 
my wife;” while the Frenchman has it, “J’amme 
le roshif, J’smME mon epouse”” What Dr. Blair 
wrote a hundred years ago is much more true 
now. “Few languages,” says he, “are, in fact, 
more copious than the English. In all grave 
subjects, especially, historical, eritical, political, 


' and moral, no writer has the least reason to com- 


plain of the barrenness of our tongue. The stu- 


_ dious, reflecting genius of the people has brought 


together great store of expressions, on such sub- 
jects, from every quarter. We are rich, too, in 
the language of poetry. Our poetical style dif- 
fers widely from prose, not in point of numbers 


| only, but in the very words themselves; which 
, shows what a stock and compass of words we 


| to those different occasions. 


have it in our power to select and employ, suited 
Herein we are infi- 


| nitely superior to the French, whose poetical 
| language, if it were not distinguished by rhyme, 
| would not be known to differ from their ordi- 





nary prose.’ 

The French, on account of its pretty polish 
and coalescing fluency, excels as an elegant con- 
versational language, «1d prevails at court with 
the aristecracy of several nations; but, what with 
its backhanded circumiocution of reflexive verbs 
and artificial superfluity of particles, its arbitrary 
and unnatural scheme of genders, and its cor- 
responding inflection of articles, adjectives, and 
participles, it is not adapted to the democracy 
of literature, which it is hoped will one day pre- 
vail over all the earth. The people, whose time 
is too much engrossed in toil to allow them 
leisure for extending and pushing their knowl- 
edge against obstacles, when they have a difficult 
language to manage, learn to content themselves 
with a small number of words, and consequently 
in a narrow compass of thought. Hence, much 
of the failure of freedom in France is attributable 
to the upper tendency—if the pun of the italics 
may be allowed—of her learning; for it is hard 
to propagate republicanism—which is only na- 
tional intelligence reduced to practice—it is hard 
te propagate republicanism in an aristocratic lan- 
guage. 

The French must learn the factitious genders 
of all inanimate things—learn to speak of a tree 
as he, and of a house as she; but the English, 
logically and naturally, unless by a figure, call 
every thing simply i. The definite article, which 
in English is always the, without modification, in 
French must be le, la, or les, according as the 
word to which it relates is masculine, feminine, or 





plural. In English it may be said that a man, a 
woman, horses, flowers, are beautiful; in French, 
to express the same quality, beau must be used 
of the man, belle of the woman, beaus of the 
horses, and belles of the flowers—making four 
different forms for the same word. And not 
only the articles and adjectives in French must 
thus have genders and numbers, but the parti- 
ciples, too! In English there is no such irrational 
conservatism of ancient grammar; the language 
reflects the spirit of the times, simplifying and 
thus beautifying every thing according to the 
plain truth. “It is,’ again to quote Blair, “the 
most simple in its form and construction of all the 
European dialects. It is free from all intricacy 
of cases, declensions, moods, and tenses. Its 
words are subject to fewer variations from their 
original form than those of any other language. 
Its substantives have no distinction of gender 
except what nature has made, and but one varia- 
tion in case. Its adjectives admit of no change 
at all, except what expresses the degrees of com- 
parison. Its verbs, instead of running through 
all the varieties of ancient conjugation, suffer no 
more than four or five changes in termination. 
By the help of a few prepositions and auxiliary 
verbs, all the purposes of significancy in meaning 
are accomplished; while the words for the most 
part preserve their form unchanged.” 

Now, if what has been advanced does not 
prove that the English is destined to be the 
one speech universal, it at least suggests how 
important a language it is and is to be, and how 
great a lever it offers us for elevating the hun- 
dreds of millions who are to use it in the future, 
And considering that the more nearly perfect it 
is the more will it recommend itself to universal 
adoption, and thus the more will it promote the 
Christianization of mankind, we ought to give 
more attention to its culture. The schools and 
colleges, instead of devoting so disproportionate 
a share of their time to ancient philology—a 
study, however, not to be disparaged or decried— 
should make more of English grammar, and give 
its analysis a more distinguished place in their 
inculcations of philosophy and art. We have 
too many graduates whose grammatical scholar- 
ship is all two thousand years old, and who, 
though able to render Pindar and enjoy Tacitus, 
yet can not compose ten consecutive English 
sentences without a blunder. And then we are 
disgraced with certain literary pretenders, who, 
too indolent or too self-sufficient to learn any 
thing but merely to read plain English, not know- 
ing a preposition from a pronoun, have the au- 
dacity to write and print, and corrupt the language 
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1 
and pervert the public taste. Every speaker and 


writer ought to regard his language as the public 
property of the nation—-as a great instrument, 
which he is permitted to use, with the implied 
understanding that he is not to abuse it, but is to 
leave it as good as he found it, if not better. 
There is room for infinite improvement in every 
language; for perfection is a thing that may never 
be expected in any; and there are palpable de- 
fects in the English, which, on account of the 
neglect and ignorance aforementioned, are disap- 
pearing too gradually, nevertheless are disap- 
pearing, simply by the law of progression. 

The orthography involves, perhaps, the great- 
est defect yet remaining to the English; though 
it has been constantly improving itself—for its 
violent reformists have done little to improve it— 
ever since the origin of the language. Even a 
hundred years ago it was very rude and irregular, 
and the most common words were often spelled 
variously by the same author. Its tendency has 
steadily been toward simplicity and regularity, 
dropping off, from time to time, the uncouth and 
unnecessary consonants, till now there seems 
little more to be done to better it, without a 
new alphabet. For he who, as Gerald Massey 
in his recent book of poems, affects such spelling 
as wrackt, dipt, clipt, sacrifices the regularity of a 
whole class of words to the simplicity of a few, 
and multiplies the perplexity; since such words 
as roved can not be shortened in spelling, as rovd, 
without shortening also the sound of the o, nor 
hoped, as hopt, without the same effect. The fact 
is, that, with a little further discardal of silent, 
useless letters from some words, so as to abridge 
such as though into tho, through into thro, we have 
gone about as far in the simplification of our 
orthography as, with the present alphabet, we 
can, consistently with that regularity which is 
quite as desirable as simplicity. A complete 
phonetic alphabet is a desideratum; and though 
recent attempts have been made to initiate such 
a one, the printed characters proposed have gen- 
erally been so untasteful and ugly that they 
could never displace our present beautiful letters. 
Those invented by Dr. Comstock are perhaps the 
handsomest; yet they do not make as fine a typog- 
raphy as do the twenty-six we now have. The 
creation of a new alphabet should be assigned 
to a committee of men of taste and cultivation, 
who ought to aim at beauty as well as utility. 

Another reform necessary to our orthography is 
the introduction of some system into the formation 
of compound words. And here again simplicity 
should obtain. All permanent compounds—that 
is, all such as are found in the standard diction- 





aries, and all such as are frequently employed— 
should be written and printed without the hyphen, 
as also should all such as are formed with the 
common prefixes and affixes. There is no earthly 
reason that such words as today, tomorrow, twenty- 
siz, fiftytwo, backhanded, aforementioned, Maytime, 
hearthstone, peachtree, appletree, selfsufficient, self- 
glorying, reappear, homelike, citylike, dayless, landless, 
heavenward, gloryward, should be disjointed with 
a mark that subserves no other purpose than to 
disfigure print and perplex printers. Let all 
typographers that wish to simplify and beautify 
their art adopt this simple rule in reference to 
compounds, and they shall not err: Set solid 
all compounds that are found in the standard 
dictionaries, all that are in frequent use, whether 
found there or not, and all that are formed with 
the common prefixes and affixes, re, in, self, up, 
like, less, ward, etc. Only those compounds 
should be formed with the hyphen which are 
new and not in frequent use. The phrases in 
stead, an other, can not, being formed of separate 
and distinct words, should no more be com- 
pounded, either with or without the hyphen, 
than should the phrases in place, may not, the 
other. To prove it by an example: “Can he not 
come in my stead, or in stead of an other—a cer- 
tain other—to be plain, the other whom you know 
I love.” 

In the etymological part of grammar, too, there 
is an urgent necessity of reform: it is in the use 
of ¢, st, and est as endings of the verb in the 
second person singular. Personal terminations 
to the verb in English are well-nigh useless, and 
are merely relics of the ancient schemes of con- 
jugation, which dispensed with the personal pro- 
nouns. It has been the constant tendency of our 
verb to drop these unimportant terminations; and 
it can not be doubted that their total disuse in 
all the past and future tenses would contribute 
much to the euphony as well as to the regularity 
and simplicity of our conjugation, so simple and 
regular already. None of the personal termina- 
tions but those of the second person are em- 
ployed out of the present and the perfect of the 
indicative, except in the conjugation of the irreg- 
ular verb be. For the sake of simplicity, uni- 
formity, and eupho..y, the second person singular 
ought to follow the method of the third, and be 
varied when, and only when, this is varied. 
Good writers have given us authority for this 
tule: The personal terminations of the singular, 
in the regular English conjugation, are s¢ or est 
for the second person, and s or es, rarely th or 
eth, for the third—est and es adding one syllable 
to the radical verb, s¢ and s adding none; and 
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these terminations should be employed only in 
the present and the perfect of the indicative 
mood. This rule generally adopted, the lan- 
guage would no longer be lumbered and dis- 
graced with such unutterable monstrosities as 
thou wani’dst, thou work’dst, thou mixedst, thou 
shrugg’dst, thou pronouncedst—or, in good sooth, 
thou triedst to pronounce! Instead, we should 
have thou wanst, thou mixest, thou wanted, thou 
mixed, thou shall, may, can, will, might want. But 
to the authorities: 
*O thou my voice inspire, 
Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire!” 
Pors. 


“One sole condition would I dare suggest, 
That thou would save me from my own request.” 
Jane Taxior. 
“ Thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates.” Bynow. 
“ And thou their nature knowst, and gave them names, 
Needless to thee repeated.” Mitton. 


“ Thou from the arctic regions came. Perhaps 
Thou noticed on thy way a little orb, 
Attended by one moon—her lamp by night.” 
PoLtox. 


“ Thou saw the fields laid bare and waste.” Burxs. 
* But thou, false Arcite, never shall obtain.” Drypex. 
“That thou might Fortune to thy side engage.” 
Prior. 
Thus, with a little more study to systematize 
and simplify our language in its grammar, more 
attention to its capability of melody, and a more 
complete phonetic alphabet, we shall possess the 
mightiest means that God has given to man of 
civilizing, democratizing, and Christianizing the 
world. 


——~>--- 


A FACT WITH A MORAL. 


A CELEBRATED artist, in one of his rambles, 
met with the most beautiful child he had ever 
seen. “I will paint the portrait of this child,” 
he said, “and keep it for my own; for I may 
never look upon its like again.” He painted it, 
and when trouble came, and evil passions moved 
his spirit to rebel, he gazed upon the likeness 
of the boy, and passion fled, and holier thoughts 


‘entranced his soul. Years passed away, and at 
length, within a prison’s walls, stretched upon the 


floor of stone, he sees a man, stained with blood, 
with glaring eyes and haggard face, and, with 
demoniac rage, cursing himself and blaspheming 
God, as he lay waiting the hour of his execu- 
tion. The artist transferred his likeness also to 
the canvas, Upon inquiry, he found the por- 
traits were of the same individual. 





THE BLOSSOM IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


O you ever judge, reader, of the character 

of the inmates from the physiognomy of 
their houses? I do. And so when the stage 
swept round the corner, I looked out eagerly, 
for, as the driver had told me, about “ten rod 
up the road” stood the house of Philander White. 
His wife was my mother’s own cousin, and I 
was just thirteen years old when I went there 
to make my first visit. There had been some 
quarrel. between the families two or three score 
of years anterior to my visit; and though my 
mother and Mrs. White had never participated 
in this, the feud of their ancestors had doubtless 
evolved something of coldness between them. 

But to “cut short a long story,” for pen and 
paper gossip may be more dignified, but not a 
whit better than tea-party scandal. I had been 
an invalid all thé previous winter. 

When the soft April days, to which my mother 
looked forward so eagerly, came, they brought no 
bloom to my cheek, no vigor to my step. My 
constitution seemed to have lost all its recuper- 
ative power, and the doctor said, “Send her into 
the country, Mrs. May. If that doesn’t help her, 
she is lost to you.” 

Just before this Mrs. White had heard, through 
a mutual friend, of my illness, and the very day 
of the blunt physician’s ultimatum brought a 
letter to my mother. “For the sake of our old 
love, Jane,” it read, “let all that may have come 
between you and me at an earlier time be for- 
gotten. ‘The grass is springing green on the 
hills of Meadow brook, and now—in this late 
May—is the time for Jennie to come to us. 
There is a prophecy of health for her in the 
soft wind that is lifting the edges of my paper 
as I write. We know she is your all, and we 
will be very tender of your darling. Will you 
not trust her with us for a single summer?” 

And before another week had passed my trunk 
was packed for “Philander White's, Esq., Meadow 
brook.” 

I looked out, as I said, and there sat the pleas- 
ant white house, with its green window blinds, 
between the shrubbery in front and the cherry- 
trees behind. My heart went out to it once, 
as it did a moment later to the gentle-voiced 
woman and the fair, dark-haired girl, who rushed 
out on the broad front steps, and, kissing my 
cheeks, said, “Cousin Jennie, you are very wel- 
come.” 

But it is not to tell you of that summer, 
though I look across the gray years to its green 
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picture in the May-land of my memory, that I 
have taken up my pen this morning. 

Suffice it, the mountain breezes of Meadow 
brook did their work well; and when, in the 
early autumn, my mother came for her child, 
she could hardly identify the rosy-cheeked girl 
that rushed in, with her curls tangling about her 
face, and put up her rosy lips for a kiss. 

I think it must have been nearly two months 
after my domestication at aunt Myra’s—for so I 
called my mother’s cousin—before uncle Charles 
Brace, her husband’s brother, visited us. He was 
a minister, and Cora and I anticipated the gen- 
tleman’s advent with any thing but pleasurable 
emotions. 

Our preconceived notions of the gentleman’s 
elongated visage and solemn, Puritanical manper, 
which we regarded as necessary concomitants of 
the profession, soon vanished before the beautiful 
kindling of his smile and the winning gentleness 
of his manner. He was uncle Phil’s youngest 
brother, not more than twenty-eight at that time; 
and his religion had deepened and harmonized 
his fine poetic temperament without checking 
the outflow of that under current of humor which 
sparkled through his character. ‘Uncle Charlie” 
was soon our companion in our rides and rambles, 
and our confidant in all our girlish plans. 

“You don’t really mean so, uncle Charlie?” 
and Cora’s bright face was lifted from the roses 
and geraniums we were weaving into a bouquet for 
the parlor-mantle. ‘“ You don’t really th.ak what 
you just said, that in every heart there is some 
fountain, some blossom in the human wilderness 
of every soul?” 

He put down his paper, and came toward us. 
“TI haven’t a doubt of it, my little girl. The 
story I was just reading of the hardened old 
man who cried because the child gave him a 
‘bunch of marigolds’ corroborates my remark. 
The light that is in us can not quite become 
darkness; the heart that might bring forth ‘fruit 
a hundred fold’ for the harvest of heaven, will 
never yet become such a desert but somo good 
seed might take root therein.” 

“TI don’t believe ’twould though in Farmer 
Keep. You don’t know him as well as I do, 
uncle Charlie. He’s one of the richest men in all 
Meadow brook, worth thousands and thousands. 
He’s an old bachelor, you know, and lives in 
that great red house on the road to Woodbury, 
you remember? Well, he never goes to church; 
he never gives a cent to the poor; he never loved 
a human being or did a kind thing in all his life, 
Now, don’t you think Farmer Keep— Why, 
grandma Deane, how do you do?” 





The old lady whose entrance put this sudden 
period to my cousin’s earnest peroration, came 
slowly toward the rocking-chair Cora drew out 
for her. She was the oldest person in the -vil- 
lage. The hair under her cap, white as hill-side 
snow, had imprisoned the sunshine of four-score 
and ten summers. But she still retained much 
of the physical and mental stamina which, with 
her active temperament, had made her so vigor- 
ous a woman for snany years. 

“What’s that you’re saying, child, about Farmer 
Keep?” said the old lady, with a pleasant smile, 
as she pinned her knitting-sheath to her waist. 

“Why, I was telling uncle Charlie what a 
cold, hard kind of man he is. You’ve always 
known him, grandma Deane. Now, did he ever 
do a good thing or ever love any body in his 
life?” 

“Yes, he loved a girl once, I remember.” 

“Farmer Keep loved a girl once!” repeated Cora, 
with a half-contemptuous and wholly skeptical 
curl of her berry-red lip. “She’s forgotten,” she 
added, in an under tone to her uncle and me, for 
grandma Deane was slightly deaf. 

“No, I haven’t forgotten either,’ placing her 
hand on Cora’s hair. “I have held Lucy Reid 
on my lap too often, and rocked her cradle— 
poor, little motherless thing-+too many times 
to forget.” 

Cora’s look of incredulity was giving way 
to one of curiosity. “Grandma Deane, won’t 
you tell us all about it? Jennie and I will 
sit down on this big stool, and I know by that 
look in uncle Charlie’s eyes he wants to hear, 
too. Come, Jennie, let the flowers go;” and my 
vivacious cousin established herself on the stool 
at the old lady’s feet. 

Grandma Deane slipped the yarn round her 
little finger, and commenced: “Let me see, it 
can’t be more than forty-two or three years this 
summer since Justin Keep came up to Farmer 
Reid’s, to let himself out for hired boy through 
harvesting. 

“The Reid’s house stood a little this side of 
Stony creek, There’s nothing left of it now 
except the chimney, that looks out, gray and 
cold, from the green grass all about it; but fifty 
years ago it was a fine old place, with the lilacs 
in front, and the hop vines running all round the 
back. . Lucy was hardly three weeks old when 
she lost her mother. Her father never mar- 
ried again, and the child grew up there in the 
old home as fair and sweet as the flowers about it. 

“She was turning into fifteen when Justin 
came there that summer, He was ashy, strange, 
awkward sort of a lad, and the neighbors all said 
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Farmer Reid never’d get the salt for his porridge 
out of him. i 

“He’d been bound out till he was eighteen to 
some man down in Maine, and he hadn’t a rela- 
tion in the world that he knew on, nor a suit of 
decent clothes, when he came to Farmer Reid’s. 

“But for all this, Justin proved himself a 
smart, likely boy, and the farmer, who somehow 
never was very forchanded—I always thought 
his wife’s sudden death hurt him—found that 
Justin was a real prize. 

“At first he was gloomy and silent, doing his 
work, and taking little notice of any body; but 
he couldn’t stand it long before Lucy. I'd like 
to have seen the heart that girl’s smile wouldn’t 
have thawed out. 

“She was just like a bird round the old place, 
singing from morning till night; and her blue 
eyes, that were like her mother’s, seemed always 
letting out one laugh as her red lips did another. 
I never wondered her father doted on her as 
he did; and, of course, Justin wasn’t long in the 
house before she tried to make friends with him. 

“ Poor fellow! it must have seemed very strange 
at first; for I don’t think any body had ever given 
him a kind word till he came to Meadow brook. 

“But he made ladders for her flower vines to 
run on, and got shells for the borders, and propped 
up the dahlias, and did a thousand other things, 
which took them out into the garden after sup- 
per, and made them the best of friends. 

“Lucy had a playful, childish way about her, 
that made her seem much younger than she was; 
then she was small of her age; so at fifteen she 
didn’t seem a day older than you, Cora. 

“Well, she rode on top of Justin’s hay-cart, 
and helped him husk the corn in the barn, 
and pretty soon the neighbors noticed a great 
change in Justin. 

“He got him a new suit of clothes, and his 
face lost its old down look; and after harvesting 
Farmer Reid made him an offer to stay all winter. 

“So Justin staid, and, taking Lucy’s advice, 
went to the district school; and though he hadn’t 
had any eddication before, he went ahead of 
many an old scholar that winter. 

“Well, Justin staid with the farmer four years. 
Then he had a good offer somewhere in York 
state, and he concluded to accept it for the win- 
ter only. 

“Lucy Reid was grown into a young woman 
by this time, and a handsomer one, children, 
these dim eyes never looked on. 

“T don’t know how it happened, for Lucy 
might have had her pick of the boys for miles 
around, but somehow she took to Justin, and 








when he left they were engaged to be married 
one year from that time.” 

“Why, grandma Deane, you aren’t going to 
stop now?” cried Cora, in alarm, for the old lady 
had laid down her knitting. 

“No, my child,’ and she removed her spec- 
tacles and wiped her eyes. “But the rest is 
a sad Btory, and I must hurry over it. 

“TI don’t know exactly how it happened, but | 
that winter Lucy’s father got into a terrible law- | 
suit with Squire Wheeler. There was some flaw 
in the title, and people said it was plain the old 
man must let the homestead go. 

“They said, too, he’d never survive it; and 
better, perhaps, he never had than kept it as 
he did. But one day Squire Wheeler, to all 
the neighborhood’s astonishment, rode over to 
the farm. 

“What he did there was never exactly known, 
but in a little while it was rumored that the suit 
was withdrawn, and, come spring, Lucy Reid was 
to be married to Stillman Wheeler. And so it 
was. One bright March day she went into the 
old church yonder, and gave herself to him. 

“He was a good-looking man, but not over 
smart, the neighbors whispered; and I always 
thought it was his money more than any thing 
else that kept him up.” 

“But Justin, grandma Deane—what became 
of Justin?” 

“Thore is a dark look about the whole matter. 
Lucy was made the victim of some terrible false- 
hood. I never blamed her father, for the thought 
of losing the old homestead seemed completely 
to shatter him. 

“I only know that Squire Wheeler and his 
son were at the bottom of it, and that Lucy Reid 
went to the altar believing that Justin Keep had 
been false to her.” 

“Dear me! how dreadful! Did he ever come 
back?” 

“Yes, the next May. Lucy had been a wife 
two months. Justin had not heard of her mar- 
riage. She was at home, visiting her father. 
When she met him at the door, she fell down | 
like one suddenly stricken with a fit. 

“But he carried her into the house, and there 
they learned all. Both had been deceived! 

“Tt was a terrible scene that old front room 
witnessed. Justin swore a terrible oath of ven- 
geance; and it was not till, with clasped hands 
and streaming eyes, the young wife kneeled to 
the only man she had ever loved, and pleaded for 
the life of her husband, that he promised for her 
sake to spare him. 

“But from the day of Justin’s visit Lucy 
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Wheeler was a changed woman. All the light 
and gladness of her being seemed dead in her, 
and she moved about her house, pale and quiet, 
with a look of patient suffering in her once sunny 
eyes that made my heart ache to behold.” 

“And her husband! Did she ever tell him 
| what she had learned?” 
| “YT think not. His father and Lucy’s died in 
less than two years after the marriage. The 
Squire was much less wealthy than people sup- 
posed. The next spring Lucy and her husband 
removed west, and somehow people lost sight 
of them.” 

“And Justin?” 

“You know the rest, my child. He became a 
moody, unhappy man; asking no sympathy, and 
giving none. But he was always smart at a bar- 
gain, and in a few years he laid up enough to 
buy out Deacon Platt’s farm, when his son moved 
to the south. 

“Ever since he has added acres to his lands, 
and hundreds to the banks; but, for all that, he’s 
a@ man soured toward all his race—a man who 
was never known to give a little child a smile 
or a beggar a crust of bread. I have sometimes 
thought his heart was like a great desert, without 
a tree to shade or a stream to gladden it. And 
yet it bore a bright blossom once; and believe 
me, children, for it is the word of an old woman 
who has seen and known much of the ways of 
man, it is so always. The heart may be a great 
wilderness, but in some of its by-ways there has 
grown a flower.” 

Cora and I looked at each other and at uncle 
Charlie. Just then aunt Myra came in. She 
had been out, and had not heard of grandma 
Deane’s visit. 

But Cora stole up to her uncle, and, winding 
her arms about his neck, whispered, “I shall be- 
lieve it always, uncle Charlie, now I have heard 
that story about Farmer Keep, that there is a 
blossom in the wilderness of every heart.” 

It was a sultry August day in the summer I 
passed at Meadow brook. The wind, low and 
slumberous as the hush of a mother’s voice at 
nightfall, crept up through the corn, and down 
among the rye and wheat-fields, that lay like 
broad green folds about the dwelling of Farmer 
Keep. There was no poem of flowers written 
about the front yard; no graceful, harmonizing 
touches of creeping vine or waving curtains about 
the old red homestead; and yet it had a quiet, 
substantial, matter-of-fact physiognomy, that some- 
how made a home feeling about your heart. 

I think it must have been this unconscious 
feeling which decided the course of the girl, who 





stood at the point where the two roads diverged, 
and gazed wistfully about her that afternoon. 

She seemed very tired, and her coarse straw- 
bonnet and calico dress were covered with dust. 
If you had looked in her face you would not 
have forgotten it. It could not have seen more 
than fifteen summers. It was very pale; and its 
sweet, sad beauty made you think of nothing but 
forest flowers drenched with summer rains. Her 
eyes were of that deep moist blue that rolls out 
from under the edge of April clouds, and her lips, 
ripe and full as meadow strawberries, had that 
touching sorrowfulness about them which tells 
you always the heart beneath is full of tears. 

The girl’s hand clasped tightly the little boy’s 
by her side. The resemblance between them 
would have told you at once they were brother 
and sister, but his life could not have covered 
more than a third of hers. The little fellow’s 
large eyes were full of tears, and the bright curls 
that crept out from his hat were damp with 
moisture. He was hungry, and tired, and moth- 
erless! What sadder history can one tell of a 
little child! 

“There, Benny, cheer up. We'll go to that 
old red house there, and see what we can do. 
Don’t it look nice with the great trees in front?” 
said the girl, in a tone of assumed cheerfulness, 
as she quickened her steps. 

“Yes. But I’m so tired, Lucy. If I only 
had a big piece of bread and butter!” 

“ Well, dear, I’ll try and get you some there. 
It don’t seem like begging to ask for it in the 
country.” 

A few moments later she opened the broad 
back gate, and went up to the kitchen door. 
Farmer Keep’s housekeeper—an old woman, with 
a yellow white cap, and check apron tied over 
her linsey-woolsey skirt—answered her knock. 

“Do you want any help, or do you know of 
any body round here that does?’ timidly asked 
the girl. 

The old lady peered at her with her dim eyes. 
“No,” she said. “There an’t but four on us— 
Farmer Keep, and the two hired men, and me. 
It’s harvest time just now though, and I reckon 
you'll find a place up in the village.” 

“Thank you. Benny here—my little brother’s 
very tired, for we’ve walked from the depot since 
ten o’clock. Can you let us come in and rest 
awhile?’ 

“Sartin you can.” The sight of the little 
child touched the heart of the old woman, and 
they went into the large, old-fashioned kitchen, 
and sat down in the flag-bottomed chairs, while, 
with a glowing cheek, the girl cast about in her 
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mind for the best manner in which to present 
her petition for food. 

Before she had decided the master of the 
house suddenly entered the kitchen, for it was 
nearly dinner-time. He was a large, muscular, 
broad-chested, sunburnt man, with a hard, gloomy 
expression on the face, where sixty years were 


| beginning to write their history. He stood still 


with surprise, gazing on the new occupants of 
the kitchen; and the boy drew close to his sister, 
and the girl threw up a timid, frightened glance 
into the gloomy face. 

“You don’t know of nobody round here that 
wants a little help, do ye, farmer?’ asked the 
old woman. “Here’s a girl wants a place; and 
as she’s walked from the depot, I told her she 
might come in and rest a bit afore she went up 
into the village to try her luck.” 

‘-No,” shortly answered the farmer. “Dinner 
ready?” and the rich man turned away, without 
one gentle word or kindly look for the homeless 
children whom God had brought to his door. 

“Lucy, Lucy, don’t stay here; I’m afraid; 
and the little boy’s lip curled and quivered as 
he turned his face from the farmer's. 

“Iucy! Incy!” How these little, trembling 
tones went down, down, into the man’s hard 
heart! How the dead days of his youth burst 
out of their graves, and rustled through his 
memory at that low, broken “ ! Tucy!” 

He turned and looked at the girl, not sourly 
as before, but with a kind of eager, questioning 
interest. 

“What is your name? ’ 

“Lucy Wheeler, sir.” 

He staggered back, and caught hold of the 
nearest chair. “And what was your mother’s?” 

“Lucy Reid. She used to live in Meadow 
brook, and so I came here to get work, for she 
told me to before she died.” 

At that moment the angels looked down, and 
saw the seed that had lain for two-score years in 
the heart of Justin Keep spring up, and the flower 
blossomed in the wilderness! 

He strode across the kitchen to the bewildered 
girl. He brushed back her bonnet, and turned 
her face to the light. He could not be mistaken. 
It was the one framed and hung up in the dark- 
ened room of his soul. The blue eye of his 
Lucy looked once more in his own. At that 
moment the little boy pushed up between them, 
and gazed wistfully into the man’s face. Farmer 
Keep sat #own and took the child on his knee. 
He tried to speak, but instead great sobs came 
up, and heaved his strong chest, The trio in 
tue kitchen gazed on him in mute astonishment. 








“Lucy’s children! Lucy’s children!” he mur- 
mured at last, in a voice whose tenderness was 
like that of a mother. “God has sent you to 
me. For her sake this shall be your home; for 
her sake I will be a father to you.” 

Five years afterward Cora wrote to me: “We 
are having fine times now, dear cousin Jennie, 
and mantma wants to know if you do not need 
to renew your rosy cheeks among the dews of 
Meadow brook. Uncle Charlie is with us this 
summer, and if you were here also my happiness 
would be complete. 

“Lucy Wheeler—you remember her—has the 
place in my heart next to yours. Her disposition 
is as lovely as her face, and that is saying a great 
deal, for its rare, sweet beauty does one good to 
behold it. Farmer Keep seems to worship her 
and Benny. He is a changed man now, and 
goes to church regular as the Sabbath. He has 
spared no pains or expense in Lucy’s education, 
and she will be a most accomplished woman. 
She is here very often, and I have my suspicions 
that uncle Charlie—n’importe I will not trust 
this to pen and paper. 

“But, O, Jennie, what a lesson has all this 
taught me! How it has deepened my faith in 
God and in humanity! 

“ Now, when my heart yearns over the wretched, 
the sinning, the outcast, I remember always THERB 
IS A FLOWER IN THE’ WILDERNESS.” 


>, 


TEARS. 


OBERT HALL considered the word “tear” 

surpassingly beautiful. It belongs to the 
Saxon family he so dearly loved. The tear it- 
self often glows like a diamond on the cheek 
where the rose and lily blend. Its moral beauty, 
as a perfect daguerre of compassion and benevo- 
lence, is still greater. It shone thus on the 
Savior’s cheek at the tomb of Lazarus, and when 
he wept over Jerusalem. It still shines in his 
disciples in their missions of mercy. There are, 
indeed, tears of deceit, like those fabled of the 
crocodile. Let them pass. None but a fallen 
angel would gather them up. There are tears 
of gratitude, of joy. These sparkle like the 
morning dew. 

There are tears of penitence. Angels celebrate 
them with their heavenly harps. Though no 
tears can open to us the gates of paradise, yet 
the tears of penitence, of piety, and such as are 
shown in the path of our pilgrimage, by sorrows 
meekly borne, will become gems to enrich and 
adorn our heavenly crowns. 
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AUTUMN ODE. 
BY GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR. 


Tue world now seems in sweet, sad dreams, 
And the fields and woodlands mourn; 

On the autumn breeze through these solemn trees 
Is the loneliest anthem borne. 


That gold-tinged leaf hath an air of grief 
As it circles slowly by, 

And the sear grass waves o’er the violets’ graves, 
Where the yellow sunbeams lie. 


The silver gleam of the forest stream 
Is vailed by the fallen leaves, 

And each lone dell hath a holy spell, 
That the genius of autumn weaves. 


The long bright days, and the golden haze, 
' And the dreamy bliss they bring, 
Steal over the soul, in an autumn stroll, 
Like the shade of an angel’s wing. 


A presence broods o’er the solitudes, 
And lingers beside the shore, 

And along the hills sweet music thrills, 
That whispers a mystic lore. 


The clouds that sleep in the sky’s blue deep 
Are head-lands of spirit strand; 

And fancy’s eye can the forms descry 
That along their margins stand. 


And unseen bands, from the angel lands, 
Go rustling through the glade, 

Aud satyr and fawn tread the russet lawn, 
Or drowze in the maple’s shade. 


In the orchard old, like nectar’d gold, 
Pomona’s treasures shine, 

And the rustic smiles at his garnered piles, 
From the earth, the tree, the vine. 


O, autumn more, of the circling four, 
Than all of the rest is dear; 

For the joy of spring is a reckless thing, 
And winter is stern and drear. 

But in autumn’s dreams, and its pensive beams, 
Sweet lessons the thoughtful find; 

For they weave a spell that accordeth well 
With the autumn of the mind. 


—— 


OUR BABY’S GRAVE. 
BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


UnpraneatH no marble stone, 
In no church-yard drear, 
Sleeps our little ransomed one, 
Baby Eva dear; 
But beneath a garden bed 
Peaceful lies our darling’s heaa. 


Near an orchard, large and wide, 
White with fragrant bloom, 

Made we, when our baby died, 
Baby’s narrow home. 








Now the blossoms, white and red, 
Cover baby’s garden bed. 


Waving meadows, green and fair, 
Stretching far away; 
Pleasant odors on the air, 
Floating all the day, 
Make that grave a cheerful spot; 
Clouds and gloom surround it not. 


And when o’er the weary earth 
Soft night’s curtains fall, 
And our living loved ones lie 
Sleeping one and all, 
It is sweet to know that she 
Sleepeth near us, peacefully. 
Though amid her golden hair, 
Heavily and slow, 
Dust and mold is gathering, 
In her grave so low, 
While a changeless shadow lies 
Cold and dark upon her eyes; 


Though so still her dimpled hands, 
Dimpled cheeks so pale; 
Though our bud of promise proved 
For the earth too frail, 
Near her grave no chilling breath 
Whispers to our hearts of death. 
All the songs the wild birds pour, 
All the sweets that come 
From each odor-laden flower, 
Tell us of the home, 
Where our darling, gone before, 
Waits for us, life’s journey o’er. 
White-winged child, with golden hair, 
We all strive to meet thee there. 


— 


“STAND AS AN ANVIL.” 


*¢ Sranp like an anvil,’ when the stroke 


Of stalwart men falls fierce and fast; 
Storms but more deeply root the oak, 
Whose brawny arms embrace the blast. 


“Siand like an anvil,” when the sparks 


Fly, far and wide, a fiery shower; 


Virtue and truth must still be marks, 
Where malice proves its want of power. 


“ Stand like an anvil,” when the bar 
Lies, red and glowing, on its breast: 
Duty shall be life’s leading star, 
And conscious innocence its rest. 


“Stand like an anvil,” when the sound 
Of ponderous hammers pains the ear; 

Thine, but the still and stern rebound 
Of the great heart that can not fear. 


« Stand as an anvil;” noise and heat 
Are born of earth, and die with time; 

The soul, like God, its source and seat, 
Ts solemn, still, serene, sublime. 


G. W. Doane 
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THE TOMB OF GENERAL JACKSON. 


BY REV. B. F. OCRARY. 


FEW days ago, while looking over some old 

papers, I found one containing a few notes 
taken at the grave of the hero of New Orleans. 
In company with a few friends I had gone to the 
peaceful Hermitage on the Cumberland, to see the 
old mansion of the iron-willed hero, and ramble 
among the evergreens, and pluck a flower from 
these noted grounds. 

The day was beautiful, and the party a happy 
one. Then party spirit was hushed into a de- 
lightful serenity, and no one breathed a sentiment 
that disturbed the harmony of the friends going 
on pilgrimage to the home and burial-place of 
one whom our nation delighted to honor. 

An aged negress met us at the threshold of the 
noble old mansion, and agreed to become our 
escort to the interesting and consecrated places. 
She was long the servant of General Jackson’s 
wife, and was voluble in praising her departed 
master and mistress. 

An aged black man brought some hickory 
canes to us while we were passing through the 
grounds, and nearly all of the party supplied 
themselves with these emblems of “ Old Hickory,” 
ag the hero was wont to be called. After we had 
looked through the beautiful grounds in front and 
rear of the house, our aged guide said, “I s’pose 
you wants to see massa’s grave.” We followed 
silently down a beautiful walk, fringed with sum- 
mer flowers, toward the center of a large garden. 
Soon we came to the resting-place of the great 
man, who presided so long over the destinies of 
‘this nation, and found that his wife also slept by 
The 
tomb was prepared by the General himself at the 
death of his beloved companion and devoted 
wife. There is a foundation of solid masonry, 
about ten feet in diameter, covered with large 
slabs of native limestone, procured from the 
plantation. 

The stone was perfectly plain. It was covered 
by a light, plain dome, supported by six or eight 
Corinthian columns. The whole party reverently 
lifted their hats. as though in the presence of the 
mighty dead, and conversed in an under-tone, 
It was a good place to make high resolves, to 
think of the futility of earthly honors to give 
perianent bliss, and to look up to God for help 
to perform well the duties of life. The aged 
servant informed us that her master never seemed 
so happy after “missus” died; that he took it 
very hard, and seemed lost at times. 

Yes, the old hero was a man; he had a human 





heart within him, and loved fondly her to whom 
he had been wedded for many years. He was 
the humble subject of this queen of his heart, 
with all of his sternness among men, with his 
world-wide reputation for unyielding determina- 
tion, the gentle hand of his beloved Rachel could 
guide him as easily as the shepherd does the 
gentle lamb. 

Our reflections on these interesting facts were 
at the time pleasing; and although we did not 
then make any special note of the conclusions to 
which we arrived, we remember them still after 
the lapse of years. 

Here was a fair test of the power of gentle love 
in the heart of a good wife, to lead a passionate 
and courageous -warrior; to control the will of 
one whose will controlled thousands. Jacksoa 
bowed to no authority, yielded to no power on 
earth save that of the gentle Rachel. She was 
omnipotent at the Hermitage; not that she had 
occasion to exercise her authority often, for per- 
haps no pair were ever more happy together; yet 
in all moral questions, in questions relating to 
charities, and religion, and the control of servants, 
Mrs. Jackson was emphatically the mistress of 
the Hermitage. 

The power of woman does not lie in the 
strength of her mind, or her mental superiority 
over the man, but in her gentleness, her pure 
love. There are not many who will not yield to 
such a power, and herein consists woman’s true 
power. 

When the marriage relation is consecrated and 
sanctified by religion, it leads to the highest, 
purest happiness on earth; it makes a home—an 
American home, where love, humanity, and re- 
ligion dwell—is a type of heaven. We regret to 
say that the Hermitage was not ennobled and 
hallowed by a family altar, till the good wife 
had gone to rest. The General had seen religion 
exemplified fh the character of his wife, and of 
some of his servants; he had yielded his con- 
science and judgment to the control of the Chris- 
tian religion, at least partially; but not till his 
dear Rachel slept in the grave did he earnestly 
seek redemption in the blood of Jesus, and make a 
public profession of his faith in the religion of 
the Lord Jesus. 

Mrs. Jackson was long a communicant in the 
Presbyterian Church, and, as her servant told us, 
died in peace. Her epitaph, we were told, the 
General wrote himself; and as I took a copy from 
the slab that covered her remains, I am able to 
present it as the dictates of his heart on parting 
with her who had so long been the light of his 
home. These words are inscribed on the plain © 
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stone that lies beside that over the General’s re- 
mains: 
“HERE LIE THE REMAINS 
of 
MRS. RACHEL JACKSON, 
wife of 
PRESIDENT JACKSON, 
who died the 22d of December, 1828, aged 61. 

“Her face was fair, her person pleasing, her temper 
amiable, and her heart kind. She delighted in relieving 
the wants of her fellow-creatures, and cultivated that 
divine pleasure by the most liberal and unpretending 
methods. To the poor she was a benefactor, to the rich 
an example, to the wretched a comfort, to the prosperous 
an orrament. Her piety went hand in hand with her 
benevolence, and she thanked her Creator for being per- 
mitted to do good. A being so gentle and yet so virtuous, 
slander might wound, but could not dishonor. Even 
death when he tore her from the arms of her husband, 
could but transport her to the bosom of her God.” 


Such was the beautiful inscription which we 
copied while standing on the hero’s grave. 

On the slab which covered the General were 
these words, as near as we can recollect: 

“ ANDREW JACKSON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
born Mazch 15, 1767, died June 8, 1845.” 

We were informed that at the funeral of Mrs. 
Jackson, the old General was overcome with 
grief. The servants were also deeply excited 
and disconsolate; some seemed stupefied, while 
others shrieked and wailed in a most affecting 
manner. She was truly their friend, and the poor 
slaves, who seldom meet with real sympathy, 
were appalled at the stroke that removed so dear 
a friend from them. Alas, what hope shall ever 
kindle in the hearts of these poor attendants of 
the Hermitage! Long shall their distressing wail 
echo along the cliffs of the beautiful Cumberland, 
and one by one they will be discharged from 
service and from chains, by the kind hand of a 
merciful Providence. We hope mauy of thom 
will reach the realms of peace. The hero of the 
Hermitage lived on through another Presidential 
term, and never ceased to sigh over the lost one. 

He visited the Orphan Asylum, of the Sisters 
of Charity, in Washington City, once, and while 
there the orphans sung this verse, in which is a 
delicate allusion to Mrs. Jackson: 

“Ah! checked is our joy, the tender vine, and gone, 
So sweetly, that hung on the boughs of the pine; 
The mother of orphans forever we’ll mourn, 

Sorrow in cypress our hearts shall entwine.”’ 

The General burst into tears, and showed again 

that his heart was buried with his beloved Rachel. 

She was his guardian angel on earth; they are 
gone, we trust, to heaven. We vowed over their 
remains to make heaven the first great object of 





desire, for all around us, in sublime conirast, were 
placed the evidences of glory and weakness, of 
grandeur and decay. It is said that the 23d of 
December, the very day of Mrs. Jackson’s funeral, 
was to have been a gala day at the Hermitage. 
Many of the prominent citizens of Nashville, 
and the adjoining country, were to be there. 
Many actually came to rejoice in a happy re- 
union, and remained to witness the solemnities 
of the burial. So sudden was the stroke. So 
death often visits the mansions of the great. 

Let the pompous sons of mammon beware, 
and Jet the pampered children of pleasure take 
warning, for death is no respecter of persons, 
neither is God. 

The poor old negress who sighed with us at 
the tomb of her master and mistress shall, if 
faithful to God, stand unabashed in the presence 
of the King immortal, and receive a bright and 
never-fading crown. On the tomb of the hero of 
New Orleans, I could but sigh that he did not 
give his heart to God years before. 

It was grand to see him humbly bow to the 
Savior for mercy, even at the eleventh hour. 
Jefferson, Jackson, Clay, and Webster, al! pro- 
fessed to love and submit to Christ late in life. 
I would it had been different. If they had made 
the'r lives sublime like that of the peerless 
Washington, the nation would have been better. 

Washington loved and served God, and pleaded 
for religion by a spotless example. We are not 
like some disposed to criticise harshly the re- 
pentance of the late returning sinner. If the 
great are saved it will be mercy alone that shall 
save them, just as it does all who weep at the feet 
of Jesus. These were our notes and thoughts at 
the tomb of Andrew Jackson and his beloved 
Rachel. 


—-2> —- 


TEACH US TO PRAY. 


I was sitting by Coleridge’s bedside when he 
said, “I do not reckon the most solemn faith in 
God as a real object, the most arduous act of the 
reason and will. O, no! it is to pray as God 
would have us; this is what at times makes me 
turn cold to my soul. Believe me, to pray with 
all your heart and strength, with the reason and 
the will, to believe vividly that God will listen to 
your voice, through Christ, and verily do the 
thing he pleaseth thereupon, this is the last, the 
greatest achievement of the Christian warfare 
upon earth: ‘Teach us to pray, O Lord!” And 
then he burst into a flood of tears and asked me 
to pray for him. O! what a sight was there! 
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LITTLE WILLIAM. 


BY HANCORN. 


HE busy harvest season had passed, and the 

succeeding time of rest from the throng of 
business, and the lengthening cool fall evenings, 
made it quite suitable for the protracted services 
which were progressing in the neat country 
church that stands on a little knoll close to the 
highway, and in one of the romantic valleys of 
western Virginia. 

For over a week every night, and frequently 
during the day, had the people gathered to hear 
the word of life. Many had been brought under 
its influence, and seeking the Lord with “ broken 
and contrite hearts,” had believed “unto right- 
eousness, and with the mouth made confession 
unto salvation.” It was an occasion of great joy, 
for the prayers of many years were then being 
answered; ay, the prayers of some of those 
whose bodies were then lying in quietude in the 
graveyard which borders on the church-lot, but 
whose spirits are “in the kingdom of God and 
the Lamb.” Many husbands and wives started 
then in beautiful companionship for the celestial 
city, and “young men and maidens, old men and 
children” praised the name of the Lord. 

One evening the church was densely crowded, 
and, after the warm exhortation which followed 
the earnest Gospel sermon, a great number 
thronged to the place of prayer, and, bathed in 
penitential tears, besought the mercy of an of- 
fended God. Among this number was a boy 
of some twe)ve summers, who had been for sev- 
eral evenings unusually serious and attentive to 
the word preached. He did not live in the 
neighborhood, but was there on a visit to an un- 
cle’s family, his father’s residence being about 
thirty miles away. On the evening reierred to it 
was observed that he could hardly sit still during 
the delivery of the sermon. Sometimes his 
whole frame was tremulous with emotion, and he 
often wiped the tears away which chased rapidly 
down his cheeks. His face wore an air of intel- 
ligence beyond his years, and told of a general 
serenity of spirit and evenness of disposition, 
which at once claimed for him the regard of 
those who saw him. Just as he bowed down at 
the altar, between two stout men, and began his 
simple and earnest pleadings, a brother, who had 
observed his interest and watched his coming 
forward, approached the minister, remarking, 
“Brother, I do not think it right to let children 
go to the mourner’s bench. Had you not better 
take that little boy away?’ “No, brother,” was 
the prompt reply; “ ‘suffer little children to come 





unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven,’ is the direction and teach- 
ing of the Master.” Without listening further 
to the well-meaning but officious member, the 
minister approached the boy, and soon found that, 
from what he had learned at Sabbath school, and 
by reading his library books, as well as from his 
Testament,~which had been given him by the 
superintendent, he had a remarkably clear under- 
standing of his sinful condition, and of his need 
of salvation. “Instructing him,” according to 
his capacity, “in the way of God more perfectly,” 
the minister guided his supplications, and set be- 
fore him as plainly as he could the nature of 
conversion, and the power and willingness of 
Christ to accomplish for him, by the agency of 
the eternal Spirit, the desire of his heart. Little 
William was in great earnest, and with childlike 
simplicity he poured forth his requests before 
God. Rising in earnestness and intensity of de- 
sire as he appeared to comprehend more fully the 
necessity of the work, and the infinite love and 
mercy of his Savior, he said, “Lord, I believe 
you can save me;” then, as he intermingled con- 
fessions and promises with his petitions, his con- 
fidence still increased, and he exclaimed, “Lord, 
I believe you will save me!” and then, just then, 
as his faith grasped the blessing, and “righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” entered 
his young soul, filling it with heavenly love, he 
arose with the avowal upon his lips, “Lord, I 
believe you have saved me!” and by his whole 
manner, as well as by the glad songs of joy which 
he uttered before the people of God, was it seen 
that the promise hed been fulfilled, “They that 
seek me early shall find me.” 

With others, who had that night “found peace 
in believing,” William united with the Church, 
and for two or three days more, during which his 
visit was continued, there occurred nothing to 
raise a doubt as to the reality of his change and 
the sincerity of his profession. Each night he 
was in his place, the same humble and attentive 
worshiper. On the last night of his attendance 
there he heard the minister, in his closing address 
for the evening, urge upon the converts the im-, 
portance of private devotion and of family prayer. 
Its advantages and influences were briefly exhib- 
ited, and the sad consequences of neglect of these 
and other duties were affectionately shown. Af- 
ter preaching William came to the minister, re- 
questing a certificate, which he had been told it 
was necessary he should take along to introduce 
him to the Church in his father’s neighborhood, 
or, rather, three miles distant; for nearer than 
that there was no preaching, and but few profess- 
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ors of religion. The certificate, accompanied 
with suitable advice, was given to the young dis- 
ciple, and next day he was crossing the mount- 
ains on his homeward journey. 

His parents were unconverted persons—no, 
that word, unconverted, does not really describe 
them—they were wicked. In early life the 
father had been the possessor of a good property, 
which he had squandered in dissipation, till he 
was now reduced to almost barren poverty. Re- 
verse of fortune had not produced reform; in- 
deed, it seemed to have rendered him more des- 
perate and abandoned, and he was known to bé an 
habitual drunkard, and to riot in all the vices 
with which drunkenness is generally associated. 
The mother, if she had not a repute equally evil 
with her husband’s, had none by which to win 
the sympathy and favor of her neighbors. To 
this forbidding nursery William hurried forward, 
and on reaching home—if home it could be 
called—he at once frankly told his mother of the 
change which he had experienced, and of his 
connection with the Church. With this she did 
not seem displeased, but told him to let her know 
all about it; and as the young disciple made his 
simple statement, so artless, sincere, and full of 
love, his mother, not knowing what to reply, 
found relief for her embarrassment in a flood of 
tears. While she was thus weeping, the husband 
and father entered, and inquiring what; was the 
matter, William renewed his statement, while his 
father’s countenance was alternately flushed with 
anger or indicated the emotions of sympathy, 
till, under the influence of the simple narrative, 
he at first sat down and listened and wondered, 
and then, at its close, walked out without utter- 
ing a word of censure or approval. 

After their evening meal, which, for some rea- 
san, was unusually late, the father remarked that 
it was bedtime, and this brought to William’s 
memory the exhortation of the minister, and he 
related as nearly as he could remember what had 
been said about the advantages of family prayer, 
and the consequences of ite neglect, concluding 
the relation with the remark: “Father, we have 
never had prayers in our house—shall I pray?’ 
The request was one so unusual and unexpected 
that no one objected, and little William bowed 
before God, and in humble accents prayed that 
the Lord would bless his father and mother, his 
brothers and sisters, and himself. With that 
prayer there went conviction to the minds of his 
parents, and having talked over the matter during 
the night, they agreed to go to the meeting them- 
selves, as they said they wanted to visit their 
friends at any rate. On their arriving in the 





neighborhood they found the protracted meeting 
closed, but some of the people of God found out 
their increasing distress, and in a prayer meeting, 
which was held in their behalf, they were ena- 
bled to exercise “like precious faith” with Wil- 
liam’s, and to “rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory.” After enjoying themselves in the 
society of their friends for a few days they re- 
turned home, and under their influence preaching 
was established in their house, a society was 
gathered, and “many were added to the Lord.” 

Such is the plain history of this interesting ov- 
currence. It tells us to “feed the lambs” of the 
flock of Christ, and to “despise not these little 
ones,” and it assures us that God can use “the 
foolish things of this world to confound the wise, 
and the weak things of this world to confound 
the things which are mighty.” 

The result justifies us in laboring to promote 
early piety. William is now promising to be “a 
burning and shining light in the world,” and fully 
sympathizes with all who are resolved “to be 
faithful unto death.” 


—— &—— 
THE IMPRISONED PRINCESS. 


HERE is nothing of the slightest interest ex- 

terrally about the fortress of St. Petersburg, 
except the church of St. Peter and Paul, which 
it incloses, where the czars are buried, as most 
of our readers may know. Nor can it be of 
any use in defending the city against a foreign 
enemy; for, being nearly in the center, its guns 
could not play upon the foe till the capital had 
been forced. But a melancholy interest attaches 
to the place, as a great state prison-house to 
which many an innocent victim has been con- 
signed, never again to emerge from it, whose mis- 
ery may be guessed, but can not be gauged, and 
whose ultimate fate has never been suffered to 
transpire. No tale can be more sad than that of 
the Princess Tarrakanof, one of its inmates; and 
no intrigue was ever blacker with turpitude than 
the one which brought her within its walls. In 
briefly relating it, we go back to the time when 
Elizabeth Petrowna, second daughter of Peter 
the Great, was empress; but the prime criminal 
in the transaction was her successor, Catherine II. 

Elizabeth, fat and feeble, lazy and ignorant, 
combined excessive superstition with an un- 
bounded passion for drink—not her only vicious 
propensity—and was a very bigot with reference 
to the forms of the Church. She could violate 
without scruple every divine command, but was 
horrified at a breach of .ecclesiastical law; and 
would punish with inexorable rigor eating an egg 
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on a fast day, while resigning herself on ordinary 
days to deep potations and licentious excess. 
Availing himself of this peculiarity in her char- 
acter, one of her intimates, Count Alexey Razum- 
ofisky, the grand veneur, bribed some of the high 
clergy to represent to her the propriety of giving 
to the relation between them the sanction of a 
private marriage; and it was officially performed, 
but not publicly avowed. Three children were 
born, two sons and a daughter. One of the sons 
being placed in the Corps des Mines, met with 
an accidental death while attending a course of 
chemistry under Professor Lehmann. Placing 
on the furnace a vessel filled with poisonous in- 
gredients, he broke it and was suffocated. The 
other son, Count Tarrakanof, long survived, and, 
being a politically harmless man, was unmolested. 
It was far different with his sister, the youngest 
of the family, and a mere girl when Catherine 
came to the throne. 

Upon that empress trampling under foot the 
rights of the Poles, and manifesting the design 
of partitioning the country, Prince Radzivill, a 
patriot grandee, turned his attention to the Prin- 
cess Tarrakanof—aware of the secret of her 
birth—as one who might be used against Cathe- 
rine, and perhaps supplant her, being a native 
Russian, the granddaughter of Peter the Great, 
while the czarina was a foreigner. It is sur- 
mised, and is not improbable, that the splendid 
vision might flit before him of raising himself to 
the highest place in the empire, as the husband 
of the princess. However this may be, he was 
an honorable man, but weak and credulous. 
Having gained the confidence of the female at- 
tendants of the princess, he privately moved her 
to his estates in Lithuania; and upon that prov- 
ince being overrun by the.Russian armies, he took 
her to Italy, and settled at Rome, where she re- 
ceived the attention and instruction due to her 
birth and rank. The empress, upon being in- 
formed of this proceeding, ordered his estates to 
be confiscated, his property to be pillaged, his 
stewards to be arrested, in order to prevent them 
making any remittances to their master; and of- 
fered through her agents gratuities to the Roman 
bankers as an inducement to them to withhold 
advances. 

After disposing of some jewels, and enduring 


‘ straitened circumstances, Radzivill ventured back 


in the hope of raising means, leaving his charge 
in strict privacy at Rome under the care of a 
governess. On returning to Poland, he was not 
visited with vengeance, but assailed by tempta- 
tion. The Russian embassador offered him the 
restoration of his immense estates, and fall com- 








pensation for all his losses, on conditir..: >f his 
delivering up the princess into the han‘; of her 
imperial majesty. This proposition was at once 
rejected as an insult; upon which he was simply 
required to promise, “on the honor of a gentle- 
man,” that he would break off correspondence 
with her, and in no way encourage ambitious 
dreams in her mind. In that case, the embassa- 
dor promised, “on the honor of a gentleman,” 
that she should be permitted to live abroad, and 
be wholly unmolested. At the same time he 
intimated that misfortune and ruin must inevita- 
bly befall both if the wishes of the empress were 
not complied with. Radzivill had the weak- 
ness to accept the proposal, but previously com- 
mended the young Tarrakanof to the care of 
some friends, and sent her a supply of money, 
which, however, never came to hand. There 
can be no doubt that he did not suffer himself to 
be duped willfully, but believed in the good faith 
of the Ryuisian Government. He had also treated 
the princess with perfect respect and kindness, 
though it was an act of fatal indiscretion to in- 
volve a young girl, not more than sixteen years 
of age, in the meshes of a political plot. 

Having deprived the princess of a protector, 
Catherine prepared to pounce upon her prey, 
fully resolved to secure herself against rivalry, 
by having the possible competitor under lock and 
key in St. Petersburg. But this was not to be 
accomplished by force, without a violation of ter- 
ritory. Neither could it be effected by fair 
means; and measures as base as ever the villainy 
of man or woman conceived were adopted to 
bring the victim from the banks of the Tiber to 
those of the Neva. The empress had an agent 
at hand, ready to gratify her wishes by entering 
into any scheme of iniquity. This was Count 
Alexey Orloff, the man who had been first and 
foremost in the murder of her unfortunate hus- 
band. Yet, dark as was that tragedy, the case 
of the Princess Tarrakanof is darker still. It is 
necessary to state that Orloff at this period nom- 
inally commanded a Russian fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, with British officers, admirals Greig 
and Elphinstone, under him as the real com- 
manders. He had been paying a visit to St. Pe- 
tersburg when he received his instructions, and 
proceeded from thence by way of Vienna to Leg- 
horn, where his squadron was expected. He 
soon obtained the services of one of those tools 
with which Italy swarms to aid him in his abom- 
inable project. This was Carlo Ribas, an ab- 
sconded Neapolitan felon, who was subsequently 
rewarded by being made vice-admiral of the 
Black Sea! 
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One day a stranger called upon the princess at 
Rome, and was admitted to an interview. He 
was young, appeared in a splendid uniform, had 
a smooth tongue, insinuating manners, and con- 
ducted himself with the utmost deference. This 
was Ribas, who had discovered the obscure lodg- 
ing of the lonely girl. He stated that, having 
become accidentally acquainted with her abode, 
he had waited upon her to assure the grand- 
daughter of Peter the Great of the respect of her 
countrymen, and to express his own sincere sym- 
pathy with her desolate position. Before taking 
his leave, he bent the knee to one of royal blood, 
and begged to offer pecuniary assistance. Being 
in want, it was thankfully received. The visit 
was repeated; again and again the same subdued 
and distant beaiing was observed, till, having 
gained the confidence of the unsuspecting Tarra- 
kanof, he intimated that a far higher personage 
than himself was concerned on her behalf. After 
keeping her for some time in suspense, he at last 
revealed the secret that her countrymen were 
dissatisfied with the government of Catherine, 
that the great Count Orloff especially was in 
favor of a lineal descendant of Peter, and that, 
having come to Leghorn for the purpose of put- 
ting himself in communication with her, he would 
speedily appear in person and make further dis- 
closures. We need not follow the steps one by 
one, by which a guileless, defenseless, and inex- 
perienced creature was insnared to her ruin. 
Orloff in due course presented himself. He as- 
sumed the appearance of a frank, honest, warm- 
hearted, and noble-minded man, and succeeded 
in gaining the affections of the girl, persuading 
her to become his wife. In an evil hour she 
consented; and, under pretense of having the 
marriage celebrated according to the rites of the 
Greek Church, he employed some Italian black- 
guards to officiate at the ceremony as priests and 
notaries, 

Never was husband more attentive and tender 
to his wife than was Count Orloff to the Princess 
Tarrakanof, though he never allowed her to ap- 
pear in public unless in his company. After 
some time had elapsed, he proposed leaving 
Rome, and living in some other city of Italy 
more conveniently situated, being in daily ex- 
pectation of the plot breaking out which was to 
place her upon the throne of Russia. To this 
she replied that, “having married him, not out 
of ambition, but for affection, she would willingly 
accompany him to the end of the world.” They 
removed to Pisa, where she became known as la 
bella ¢ buena princessa, “the good and beautiful 
princess.” While in this city, Orloff was in- 





formed that his squadron had reached the port 
of Leghorn, where his presence was necessary; 
and his wife at once proposed to accompany him 
thither. On arriving she was received into the 
house of the British consul, was visited by all 
the ladies of rank in the place, and, at her own 
request, was taken on board the fleet, which she 
was curious to examine. A barge with splendid 
awnings conveyed the princess to the ships with 
her attendants; a second transported Count Orloff 
and Admiral Greig; a third followed with Rus- 
sian and British officers. But no sooner was she 
on deck than the delusion of some months’ stand- 
ing was dispelled forever, and a horrible reality 
was revealed. She was seized, handcuffed, car- 
ried below, and the vessel set sail for Russia! 
Of course the betrayer had so arranged his plan, 
that the infernal nature of the outrage did not 
immediately transpire. As soon as it was known 
the British officers left the service of the em- 
press, the inhabitants of Leghorn loudly ex- 
pressed their resentment, and the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany formally complained of a violation 
of territory. But Catherine and her minion 
were prepared to violate all laws, divine and 
human, to accomplish their own purposes; and, 
having secured their victim, what cared they for 
the public opinion of Europe? 

On reaching St. Petersburg, the hapless lady 
was immured in the fortress, and never repassed 
its walls. This was in 1771. How long she 
lived, and what was the manner of her death, 
are points involved in obscurity. One relation is, 
that she fell by the hands of the executioner; 
but there is another more generally current. On 
Sunday, September 10, 1777, six years after her 
imprisonment commenced, a westerly gale drove 
up the waters of the Gulf of Finland into the 
Neva, and the river overflowed its banks—not an 
uncommon incident in the history of the Russian 
capital. At ten o’clock in the morning the wa- 
ter was nearly eleven feet above its usual level. 
A ship of Lubec was carried by the inundation 
into the wood of Vassili-ostrof; the yacht of the 
Duchess of Kingston was cast upon the bar and 
damaged; wooden houses were washed away en- 
tire; and the fortress being flooded, the Princess 
Tarrakanof was drowned in her dungeon. How- 
ever this may be, there can be but one opinion, 
that seldom has a more fiendish deed been com- 
mitted than the marriage of Orloff. It was con- 
tracted on his part in order to commit a murder, 
far transcending in foul atrocity ordinary assassin- 
ation, and none but Satan could exceed the ma- 
lignant patience and perseverance with which it 
was carried out. 
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MISCELLANEOUS READING.* 


BY REV. E. THOMSON, D. D. 


ET us come to the higher ends of reading— 

to inform, to balance, and to stimulate the 
mind, to form the style and to reform the heart. 
To inform the mind. The great purpose of 
education is to develop and train the faculties; 
in doing this we must necessarily give some 
information; but the college, when she gradu- 
ates, turns you over to testimony or observation. 
It was the error of the schoolmen to suppose 
that all knowledge was contained in the soul; 
hence, they wasted life in seeking to find out 
external things by agitating their own intellects, 
as if matter could be made by shaking empti- 
ness. Although the theory of the schoolmen 
has been exploded, their practice has not.. We 
still need to be reminded that we can not draw 
conclusions without premises; that from nothing 
comes nothing, however much it may be agitated. 
In judging, remembering, analyzing, and gen- 
eralizing, the philosopher may have great advan- 
tages over the savage; but for the facts the one 
is as dependent as the other. An educated 
young man has fundamental knowledge of na- 
ture and life, of history and geography; but let 
him remember that his knowledge is but funda- 
mental—that he must build upon it, and that his 
very foundations are liable to decay unless he 
is constantly carrying forward the superstructure. 
History, civil, ecclesiastical, and natural, are be- 
fore him. Of the first two he has an outline— 
general notions of the stream of time; names 
of nations, their rise, decline, and fall; great 
epochas, leading events, distinguished names, and 
a table of dates—a mere chart to give interest 
and direction to the voyage before him. So, too, 
of natural history—his knowledge is but skel- 
eton, to be clothed and animated by a patient 
continuance in the study of nature under the 
guidance of its more eminent interrogators. In 
this department of learning, if we be not stu- 
dious we must ever recede. Chemistry, geology, 
etc., have just passed the pillars of Hercules, 
and are cutting with their keels an unknown 
ocean toward an unknown world. Geography, 
once a fixed, is now a progressive study, follow- 
ing commerce, and science, and Christian sympa- 
thy into all regions, and mapping passing events, 
haman progress, and providential designs among 
all peoples. But what shall we read upon these 
subjects? I give no list of books; but, since by 
reading according to a well-conceived plan we 
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shall have clearer views and speedier progress, 
I refer you to some such “Hand-Bock of Lit- 
erature” as Bishop Potter’s, Be not alarmed at 
the size of the catalogue. What can not be 
accomplished in one year may in ten; nor are 
all histories to be studied with equal care. God, 
in his word, has epitomized the history of many 
generations, indicated the chief points of atten- 
tion in the field of later history—the Assyrian, 
Medo-Persian, Grecian, and Roman—furnished 
in his providence the most able authors—Polyb- 
ius, Livy, Thucydides, Xenophon, Rollin, Gib- 
bon, etc.—to illustrate them, and given us a clew 
to connect their various parts and trace their im- 
portant bearings. We may pass rapidly, by the aid 
of Hallam, through the dark region of medieval 
history, and obtain imperfect glances on the pages 
of Hume, Robertson, Russel, etc., of the more 
important events of modern times. For current 
history we need a well-edited daily, a weekly con- 
densing its news, a monthly digesting the literature 
of the times, and a quarterly converging the mature 
thoughts of the passing age. Let us not spend 
too much time upon them; the periodical press 
is, to a great extent, trash; it caters for society 
instead of elevating it; its miscellany is often 
weak and affected; its essays contentious, deceit- 
ful, superficial; its criticisms mere moths fretting 
what they can not produce;. its intelligence chigly 
is to be valued. Nevertheless, it is indispensa- 
ble: it lights up the world, though with gas; 
it circles the earth, though like the stars, in 
appearance only;.it runs to and fro, though it 
does not always increase knowledge. There are, 
too, noble exceptions among editors—men whose 
essays are worthy to be studied as well for matter 
as style, 

The history of human ideas or philosophy 
should be pondered. You have seen this tower 
of Babel at a distance; to mark its successive 
stories, to listen to the confusion of its tongues, 
and to trace its moss-grown ruins, is a task at 
once curious and profitable. Although no book 
is prepared for this purpose, yet we may extend 
our explorations by the light of such works as 
Enfield’s or Brucker’s, The acquisition of ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge of men and 
things of the past and present is indispensable, 
as well to a just appreciation of the best authors, 
as the proper employment of our own powers. 
It is thus we grow familiar with the muses, and 
make all nature vocal; thus we evoke Minerva 
from the brain, and give a harp to our sounding 
bowels. To philosophy let us add divinity. 
Concerning the relations of the soul to God or 
life to immortality we can know only what is 
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revealed; for such knowledge it is vain to beat 
about in nature or turn upon ourselves, for it is 
above both. Penetrated with this truth, we 
should come to the Bible with the docility of 
a child and the awe of a prophet. If you have 
received ‘t as a revelation, it is too late to cavil, 
argue, or doubt concerning it. You must receive 
a prophet in the name of a prophet if you would 
receive a prophet’s reward. However humbling 
to the pride of reason may be this unquestioning 
belief, I enjoin it with the more confidence be- 
cause you will accord it to something. You will 
seek rest in something infallible. “I am come 
in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not; 
if another come in his own name, him ye will 
receive.” Alas! there is as much difference be- 
tween the revelations of Scripture concerning 
Divine things and the speculations of men, as 
between the solid world which Columbus dis- 
covered and the dark, agitated, and liquid chaos 
which, beyond a certain horizon, presented itself 
to the imaginations of men before the days of 
that immortal navigator. And here let me ad- 
vise you to read no skeptical works; they are 
unnecessary: @ proposition and its contradictory 
need not both be investigated; if one be true, 
the other is false. You have assented, after sat- 
isfactory proof and argumentation, to the truth 
of the Bible, and refuted the chief objections 
and arguments of infidels. What more is needed? 
The contradictory of the proposition may, how- 
ever, be proved false directly, as well as indi- 
rectly, without any examination of infidel labors. 
It is nearly two thousand years since skeptics 
undertook to overthrow the Bible, and it is now 
more firmly, and intelligently, and extensively 
believed than ever. If the allies of the European 
West had been bombarding Sevastopol without 
intermission, with the progressive improvements 
in the art of war, for two thousand years, and 
yet found the fortifications of that port now ten 
times as strong as ever, you would conclude, 
without examining their parallels or batteries, 
that Sevastopol is impregnable. If infidelity 
finds the Bible a thousand times more firm after 
it has been arguing against it for eighteen hun- 
dred years, what will it find after it has argued 
in its most approved style for eighteen hundred 
years more? 

We may take it for granted, that if it had one 
reliable argument it would in this wicked world 
be familiar as a household word. Moreover, the 
arguments of unbelievers are self-destructive; 
put them in parallel columns, and you may 
reduce them to zero by ceneellation. Ancient 
infidels believed that Christ wrought miracles 





by the agency of devils; modern ones believe 
there is neither miracle nor devil. 

If you read these works, they must produce 
either some effect upon your minds or none: if 
none, you lose your time and pains; if some, they 
must either shake your faith or overthrow it: if 
they merely shake it, they leave you a prey to 
doubt, which will distress you the more in propor- 
tion as you need rest of mind; if they overthrow 
your faith, they leave you exposed to univer- 
sal skepticism concerning the past, impenetrable 
gloom concerning the future, and the wild play 
of the passions repressed only by very imperfect 
restraints. 

Another object of reading is to keep the mind 
balanced. There are three great causes of men- 
tal maladjustment—the hand of nature, the lapse 
of time, and the pursuits of men. The college 
course has been wisely arranged to develop and 
train all the faculties; and although it does not 
correct all irregularities and make all minds sym- 
metrical, it may, when properly pursued, prevent 
intellectual deformity. On leaving college we 
gradually undergo alterations: the sensibilities 
and the will gain upon the intellect; desire of 
action, power, money, fame, increases and rages, 
and in the conflicts of life we acquire a persist- 
ence, a firmness, a steadfastness, which we had not 
before exhibited: the intellectual states are also 
affected—imagination and memory lose power, ab- 
straction and reason gain. Occupation will mod- 
ify these changes. As the foot of the Indian 
becomes fleet and the eye of the sailor far-seeing, 
so the mind of the lawyer becomes acute, of the 
physician sagacious and practical, of the clergy- 
man speculative and comprehensive. A discern- 
ing person can, at a glance, determine a man’s 
profession, so deeply does it impress itself upon 
mind and manners, We should strive to prevent 
this daguerreotyping influence, and to secure a 
free movement for all our powers. Hence, if 
imagination begin to fail, read poetry; if business 
absorb the mind, study history till its characters, 
its events, its philosophy, arrest the attention 
and eclipse the trifles of the passing hour; if in 
the multitude of objects and amusements your 
mind is losing its eoncentrativeness, recur to 
mathematics, which, like a moral ladder, will 
keep you watchful as you ascend from round to 
round; if in the whirlpool of life you grow con- 
tent with swimming superfices, return to the 
diving-bell of philosophy; and if in your asso- 
ciation with the mass you become averse to 
ratiocination, and prone to take principles on | 
trust, to leap to conclusions, and to argue ad 
captandam, go to the gymnasium of the schoolmen. 
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There are, however, many works equally strength- 
ening and more accessible than those of scho- 
lasticism: such as Chillingworth’s defense of Prot- 
estantism, which it is said Daniel Webster read 
once a year to sharpen his logical skill; Fletcher’s 
“Checks,” of which a lawyer and an enemy said, 
“This argument will hold water;’ Berkely’s 
Minute Philosopher, which it is stated Robert 
Hall was accustomed to read regularly before he 
commenced that mighty and majestic movement 
of mind which often made his pulpit like unto 
Mount Sinai; Wesley’s Sermons, as clear in logic 
as fervent in rhetoric, like the sea of mingled 
fire;and glass in apocalyptic vision, with light- 
ning penetration he cleaves the forms of error 
till he reaches the reservoir of first truths, and, 
with a profound analysis, he not only guides you 
into the depths of pagan metaphysics, but oud 
of them. 

Taere are who object to this direction, and 
think that a man should concentrate all his pow- 
ers upon his profession—if lawyer, he should 
let all his wisdom run to subtility; if poet, to 
fancy—and who look suspiciously on one who 
ventures beyond his ordinary range as if he were 
doing injustice to his patrons. True, in order 
to shine we must converge our light; equally 
true, that we can not illustrate our own profes- 
sion without ascending or descending, if you please, 
into others. We could not so easily survey a 
plain by walking continually within it as by 
ascending some eminence that overlooks it; nor 
could we form a just idea of the magnitude of a 
mountain without descending to the lower peaks. 


| I believe in the communion of sciences as well 


as the communion of saints. It was the boast 
of Voltaire that he had discovered the island 
of England, so ignorant were his countrymen 
of its literature. There are many learned bodies 
to whom mathematics and poetry are unknown 
lands, and who think of law as good only for 
horse-thieves and physic for cutting off legs. 
Did the peculiar genius of the French cease 
to shine after they had been introduced to Bacon 
and Newton, and would gentlemen be less fitted 
to adorn one profession by some knowledge of 
another? Name ascience to which any profes- 
sion does not stand related or from which it may 
not draw illustrations and proofs. Name a man 
that has carried forward his profession who is 
not of general and varied reading and study. 
How did the Chinese become sluggish, or the 
monks of past ages mentally blind, but by shut- 
ting themselves up? How have some of the 
greatest philosophers become short-sighted by 


confining their attention to minute points? Be | Swift; if in elegance, Burke. 





not a “Know Nothing” in your profession, rather 
a “Know Something” out of it; and remember 
that diverse knowledges may dwell together like 
soul and body. But what if your reading can 
not all be made tributary to your profession or 
pursuit? You have a higher mission—the cul- 
tivation of yourselves. He is narrow-minded, 
indeed, who will not visit a neighbor’s hearth 
unless hetan bake his own cakes upon its coals. 

Another object of reading is to form the style. 
Works of rhetoric should be studied; but it is 
not by the philosophy of. criticism that we can 
form a habit of writing felicitously. As by asso- 
ciating with gentlemen we acquire the manners 
of gentlemen, so by reading the best writers we 
attain to the art of good writing. “It is impos- 
sible,” says Seneca, “to approach the light with- 
out deriving some faint coloring from it, or to 
remain long among precious odors without bear- 
ing away with us some portion of the fragrance.” 
We shall more rapidly improve if we occasion- 
ally apply our rules of criticism, that by ana- 
lyzing the beauties of the author we may more 
perfectly relish them, and by recognizing the 
principles upon which they are founded, more 
readily reproduce them. Moreover, every author 
has his faults and imperfections, which we shall 
be liable to imitate, if we read without discrim- 
ination; indeed, so naturally do we transfer our 
admiration from excellences to blemishes asso- 
ciated with them, that we are as prone to imitate 
the vices as the virtues of a model. We should 
not confine ourselves to a single writer, however 
excellent he may be, lest he bore our ears through 
with an awl. Happily there is a great variety 
of master-pieces in composition. It is not our 
purpose to enumerate them. Suffer me to re- 
mark that, as a general rule, the older authors, 
who, writing before learning became widely dif- 
fused, addressed themselves to educated minds 
rather than the populace, such as Addison, Swift, 
Goldsmith, Pope, Cowper, and Young, are prefer- 
able; there are, however, recent writers whose 
style is beautiful, as Burke, Hall, Macaulay, Chan- 
ning, Prescott, Irving. We should be guided in 
our selection by our peculiarity of genius—for 
each man has a peculiarity of intellectual char- 
acter. Some men excel in the sententious style, 
others in the flowing; some are bold and figura- 
tive, others simple and delicate. If we are run- 
ning our peculiarity to an extreme, we must 
check it by familiarity with a writer of opposite 
tendency. If you are too figurative, ponder 
Paley; if too terse, turn to Johnson; if want- 
ing in energy, read Carlyle; if in purity, read 
After all, let 
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us bear in mind that style is of secondary con- 
sideration. We should never run the risk of 
weakening our understanding or corrupting our 
principles for the sake of polishing our periods. 
I should fear to come within the fascinations 
of either Sir Walter Scott or Dr. Channing. 
The more we think and feel, the less we need 
study style: an overflowing mind, like an over- 
flowing river, will move gracefully; a heart on 
fire, like a house on fire, will burn sublimely. 
Another important object of reading is to stim- 
ulate the mind. Let me caution you against 
attempting to stimulate the intellect through 
the body in any other way than by taking 
care of your health. That the soul, like the 
embryo, is liable to be influenced by that in 
which it reposes is not denied, but the influ- 
ence is a general one; the supposition that we 
can excite imagination by opium, memory by 
tea, or attention by whisky, as we can rouse the 
liver by calomel, or the nose by snuff, is a relic 
of ancient pathology, which located understand- 
ing in the brain, anger in the heart, and sensuality 
in the liver, and sought to purify the soul by 
purging the body. Yet some still seek to sup- 
ply genius or atone for idleness by a resort to 
stimulants and narcotics, pointing to Lord Byron 
as an example; but if the bottle could make 
poets the world would be full of them. It may 
produce a temporary excitement, under the influ- 
ence of which men may compose rapidly that 
which they have matured; and so of narcotics; 
but the compositions thus produced are not of the 
highest order; they seem to be the result of a 
wild and weird: inspiration, such as breathes in 
the Ancient Mariner of Coleridge and the Raven 
of Poe. Like the henbane which infatuated the 
ancient pythoness on her tripod, they produce 
a species of moral convulsion suitable for divina- 
tion and devil-dealing, and should be reserved 
for the regions of magic and superstition, or the 
age of ecstasies and dreams. If you would have 
a clear, strong intellect, eschew them. In the 
soul, as in the body, the law is deeply written: 
“Yn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
Be not deceived; truth is born only with travail; 
the spirit is enfranchised only with agony. Nev- 
ertheless, there are aids to the laboring soul. Is 
it sluggish, you may rouse it: indirectly by a 
play of Shakspeare or a chapter of Demosthenes; 
directly by a book of Milton or a page of Ossian. 
In selecting for this purpose we must imitate 
the discretion of the husbandman, who, having 
learned the varieties of his soil, scatters ashes, 
lime, and manure, and casts in the wheat, the 
barley, and the rye each in its appointed time and 





place. To an imaginative mind, imaginative 
works are the proper stimulants; to a rationative, 
argumentative ones. If, being tasked, you would 
excite your mind at once, turn to some choice 
collection of stirring pieces—dramatic, senatorial, 
or martial—such as start the soul like the tap of 
the reveille; and when you have given “Hail 
Columbia” to your heart, give your heart to the 
pen. But it is not enough to rouse the soul; 
you must give it material; and there are works 
which serve this purpose—products of original, 
profound thinking, and, like leviathans, few and 
easily distinguished, for they make the sea of 
thought around them boil like a pot. Some of 
these are as gas solidified; others as unwrought 
gold; others like the hound that puts you upon 
the track of the game. The last are the most 
valuable; it is easy to let that which is com- 
pressed resume its original form or to mold the 


molten metal; it is more difficult and more . 


healthful to pursue and overtake what has never 
been caught. Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection is 
an example of the first kind; Butler’s Analogy, 
of the second; Bacon’s Advancement of Learning, 
of the third. Scarce a jar of modern metaphys- 
ical gas that has not been expanded from Cole- 
ridge; scarce a beautiful fabric of recent time on 
the evidences of Christianity for which Butler 
has not furnished the raw material; scarce a dis- 
covery in modern science since the days of James 
II to which Bacon has not pointed; and yet they 
can do more—thé nature of the soil varies the 
crop even from the same seed. The deficiencies 
noted by Lord Verulam yet unsupplied are scores. 
All books that contain more than they express, 
that make the mind pause as it passes, that turn 
it back upon its own resources, or lead it on to 
new regions, are invaluable; they are educators; 
among ordinary books as Socrates among sophists. 
Most books are afraid to let the readers go alone 
a single yard, lest they dash their foot against a 
stone. Leave such to minds that need leading- 
strings. Seek books like unto blood-hounds, and 
hie to the chase: there are many such absolutely, 
though few, perhaps, will prove so 7 Jatively to 
all minds. Much depends on the reader’s genius 
and habits; there are some men who can make 
almost any book suggestive, like the raven which, 
in dry weather, makes the scanty water rise to 
her beak by dropping pebbles into the hollow 
tree. 

If- we have a particular subject on hand, most 
well-written works on that subject will prove 
suggestive. In order to write orations, read ora- 
tions; to write essays, read essays; only see that 
they are models, as Cicero and Addison. So if 
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we have to write on a particular subject, as the 
atonement, we may read any strong work on it. 
Let us guard, however, against imitating the 
author; and this can be done by making a sketch 
upon the theme before we read upon it. This 
we shall not be likely to abandon; for a man 
loves a club-footed child of his own better than 
a perfect one of his neighbor’s; and whatever 
thoughts occur to us, being used in our own 
order, and standing in new relations, are our 
own, as the waters of the Mississippi are no 
longer the Mississippi when in the bosom of the 
gulf. The most suggestive book in the world 
is the Bible. For thousands of years it has given 
activity and direction to the best portions of the 
world’s mind. It has been during all this time 
the fountain of innumerable sermons and books, 
no two of which are alike; it is suggestive of trains 
of thought and rhetorical ornaments, of new 
themes and new arguments, of ever-purer emo- 
tions and ampler views; it is an everlasting feast 
of fat things—a tower, where the watchmen may 
observe the world’s night and hail its morning— 
a Castalian fountain, fed from perpetual snows— 
a furnace, ever forging new and glowing forms 
of wisdom—a ceaseless orchestra of angels, lap- 
ping the soul in celestial music—a calm sunlight, 
consuming the vail that covers mortal eyes—a 
mountain raised between eternity and time, from 
whose summit we may look upon both. Above 
all, this is the book to accomplish the last great 
purpose of reading—the improvement of the 
heart, which I must dismiss with a word. I 
would not undervalue Taylor or Wesley, Gur- 
nal or Baxter, Sherlock or Fuller, but if neither 
the Holy Living and Dying, the Saint’s Rest, 
the Christian Armor, nor the Reformed Pastor, 
can move a cold heart, lay upon it live coals 
directly from the altar. 

One word more. Books are most suggestive 
and exciting in youth. With you the soil is 
plowed and the clods broken; cast now the seed 
into the furrow, that, when the earth mourneth, 
and the vine languisheth, and the joy of the 
harp ceaseth, it shall not be as the shaking of 
an olive-tree or as the gleaning of grapes when 
the vintage is done; but that your barns may be 
filled with plenty, and your presses burst out 
with new wine. The mind cultivated from youth 
puts on its noblest crown when the almond-tree 
flourishes, and enjoys a marvelous mental second 
sight when they that look out of the windows are 
darkened; judges have given their ablest deci- 
sions, physicians exhibited their highest skill, and 
divines produced their richest works, when the 
grasshopper was a burden. 








MEMORIES AND LEGENDS OF CONNECTICUT. 
NUMBER III. 
BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 
MISS TABITHA’S FARMING. 

N most ages of the civilized world it has 

been fashionable to satirize females who have 
continued exempt from matrimony. Sometimes 
this wit, if-analyzed, leaves an element of praise. 
A young lady is more neat or systematic than 
her companions, and forthwith it is prophesied 
she will be an “old maid; whereas, neatness 
and adherence to system are among the most 
commendable virtues of her sex. After all, is 
the lot of unmarried females justly deprecated? 
If they miss the more tumultuous joys of life, 
they also escape its correlative trials. If prone 
to sympathy and to take part in the burdens of 
others, as they often are, they renk among the 
most excellent of the earth. Their good impulses 
have a better chance, from more leisure and un- 
checked force, of being brought into perfect action. 

A clergyman from New England, who exer- 
cised for several years his sacred profession in 
one of our new western states, said, “I love my 
situation, and the frankness of our warm-hearted 
people; but painfully feel in my congregation the 
want of two important classes—hoary-headed 
men, with whom is experience, and unmarried 
females who are ever doing good to all.” 

The history of our own times, as well as the 
private record of friendship, is rich in examples 
of their benevolence, intellectual effort, and piety. 
Still licensed sarcasm pronounces them selfish, 
odd, and eccentric. Selfish! what human being 
can be more disinterested than the sister who 
devotes herself to aid the domestic cares and 
training the offspring of her nearest kindred? 
except the daughter, who yet more nobly gives 
her life as the stay and comfort of aged parents. 
Odd and eccentric! Do these charges mean any 
thing more than that, standing alone, as they do, 
unsheltered by husband or children, their pecu- 
liarities are made more manifest? 

But let this matter be as it may, my present 
business is to give a few traits of one formerly 
belonging to this fraternity, who gloried in her 
condition, and its inherent independence, and, 
being, perhaps, suspicious of the scorn of man- 
kind, set herself, somewhat on the Ishmaelitish 
principle, against them. Miss Tabitha, or, as she 
was occasionally rather irreverently called, Aunt 
Tabitha, was a lady of a certain age, by which is 
meant an age not to be inquired into. She 
guarded this sacred point with as much vigilance 
as the Romans their vestal fire. A very capable 
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person was she; straight as a dart, and smart as a 
steel-trap, and prompt in repairing any ravage of 
time as the Russians at Sevastopol. If a tooth 
got dilapidated, suddenly appeared a new one in 
its place. She studied the reigning modes of 
apparel, and, with needle and shears, was skillful 
in all kinds of repair, or transmigration. 

She professed a contempt of the ruling sex, 
and great pity for the oppression of her own, 
and had truly a strong fancy for managing things 
in her own way. Having received the gift in fee 
simple of a small freehold, she felt it her duty, 
when she first came inte possession, to assume the 
entire charge of it. So she dismissed the ten- 
ants, for she did not like the doings of men, and 
hoped to exhibit grounds taken care of as they 
should be. Forthwith she made war on sundry 
trees, and exulted over their fallen trunks: like 
Semiramis. or Boadicea. 

Certain plats of long-established turf she di- 
tected to have dug up and planted. Stakes were 
driven, and cords stretched, an! beds laid-out at 
her bidding. Trenches and holes were excavated 
according to her admeasuremeut. She was de- 
termined to drop her peas and beans herself, for 
she hoped she had some practical knowledge, 
as well as these men who monopolized all the 
power of earth, and all the glory of it. As for 
gardens, she had observed they always sowed 
too thick or too thin. So at it she went, with a 
pair of huge masculine gloves drawn over her 
attenuated hands. At it she went, working fast 
and valiantly. Out. came the hot sun, and into 
her face mounted the color, till it seemed envel- 
* oped in a.case of red flannel. In a day or two 
there was bitter grunting and complaining. She 
had gotten the crick in the back, and her doctor’s 
bills came to more than her garden stuff would 
sell for. 

“Aunt Tabitha,” said one of the neighbor’s 
children, “what makes your cabbages all so 
full of holes?’ “Holes! what do you mean?” 
Whereat, peering sharply through an eye-glass, 
for she never indulged herself in spectacles, she 
exclaimed, “It is them villainous hens. They 
shall be shut up.” 

At sunset there was a fierce chasing by Miss 
Tabitha’s second self—a colored woman, who, 
like her mistress, had been growing young for a 
matter of thirty years. Nearly breathless was 
Ebony, when she paused and announced that 
they were at last all locked upin the barn, After 
sitting in council, and taking fully into view that 
there was a small yard surrounded by a high 
fence, where the aforesaid poultry might take 

fresh air, and disport themselves as health should 














demand, it was decided to keep them close 
prisoners of state during the remainder of the | 
summer. This. penal statute was pronounced , 
sufficiently merciful, considering their many will- 
ful depredations. 

The next morning, bright and early, some two | 
dozen hens were seen actively scratching among 
the garden beds. By dint of flying and boost- 
ing the whole clumsy family had gotten over the 
palisades. Aunt Tabitha said something scarcely | 
audible about joiners and a. higher inclosure; 
but disliked to call in the aid of men, and fell 
back upon woman’s rights, proposing to clip their 
wings with a large pair of shears. So the: dark- 
browed woman—who, some of the shrewd ones 
said, ruled her mistress—commenced a. running 
fight, and by sundry screeches heard within the 
barn, appeared to be carrying into effect the sen- 
tence of mutilation. Nevertheless, a. few light- 
heeled, half-grown chickens eluded her pursuit, 
and, roosting nightly on the highest. trees, con- 
trived through the day, by. hiding, dodging, and 
purloining, to take care of themselves and form. a 
colony of malcontents. 

Miss Tabitha had a commercial taste. She 
thought it one of the wrongs of her sex that 
men should take it upon themselves to do the 
buying and selling of this whole round world. 
Perambulating her premises to discover their 
affinities with the market, she fixed her choice 
upon certain rows of currant bushes. 

“How much better they look than when men 
had the care of them! Not a withered spray or 
a yellow leaf. J know what pruning means.” 

The long fruit-stalks put forth abundantly; 
and ere the berries were as large as pin’s heads 
she had mathematically apportioned their prod- 
ucts, paying no attention to the antique adage 
of counting unhatched chickens. So many pecks 
she would sell for jellies, and so many for wine. 
And in imagination her purse was already drop- 
sically distended with bits of silver, “current 
money of the merchant.” But the fair leaves 
began strangely to shrink and blister. Worms 
were busy there. At-first the system of excision 
was resorted to till the branches. threatened to be 
left bare. Then the reddening fruit grew pale, 
and some of it fell to the ground, and the poul- 
try, getting a taste, leaped up and ate the re- 
mainder. 

Aunt Tabitha was.a lover of turnips. She 
bought a quantity of seed, inquiring earnestly for 
the best bearers. Remembering the erick in the 
back and the: doctorial stuff,.an Emeraldine was 
smuggled. within. the walls. to. sow. She desig- 
nated, with an imperative air; the spaces where 
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the seeds were to be deposited, marking each 
with a small stake. Soon there came a request 
for new supplies. 

“More seed!” she exclaimed; “he has had 
enough to stock a farm. I shall buy no more!” 

So several spots were left bare. Young Ire- 
land could not make them hold out, and mur- 
mured as the ancient people did when told to 
make brick without straw. The sun shone and 
the showers fell, and up came the green turnips. 
As soon as they opened their sheaths they saw 
they were in evil case. The land was too strait 
for them, and they fell to crowding and quarrel- 
ing. Some stood on each others’ backs, and 
jostled for a place like politicians. Narrow and 
tall as grass blades they pushed upward into the 
air, having no possibility of expansion. He of 
the Verdant Isle was sent for and rebuked, and 
bade to thin the turnip patches. Whereupon he 
filled sundry large baskets with masses torn up 
at discretion, or, rather, indiscretion, And the 
hens, issuing surreptitiously from their retreat, 
seized upon the bare places with delight, and, 
wallowing there in temporary nests, uprooted the 
remainder. So there.was an, end of Aunt Tabi- 
tha’s turnip tops, 

It so happened that» the first season of her 
farming was marked by a superabundance of 
rain. Her corn became broken-backed, and her 
potatoes spread out long, sickly arms, and lay 
sprawlingly upon the ground. She perceived 
that the harvest would be small; yet in this she 
was no worse off than her neighbors. But not 
to be better than they—her men-neighbors, too— 
there was the rub. 

Though disappointed, she was too proud to 
repine, and trusted to another year for more 
brilliant prosperity. As the vernal season again 
approached, she resolved to devote her attention 
more exclusively to the culture of grass and 
fruits, which she thought might yield a more 
immediate revenue. But the soil happened not 
to be in a good condition to favor her first-named 
hope. It proved unusually propitious to the 
growth of burdocks and mullens. Indignantly 
she uprooted a quantity of these interlopers, and 
scattered clover-seed. Yet Nature, with obstinate 
partiality, fostered her wild children, and refused 
to nourish the exotics. 

Nolens volens, outspread the tough-stalked white 
daisy, and the hard-wooded yellow-dock, and the 
hard-headed mullen, while the prickly thistle 
took stand in every corner, turning the edge of 
the mowers’ scythes, and causing those who had 
purchased the hay in advance to demand a large 
discount. 





But Miss Tabitha looked on her loaded fruit- 
trees, and found comfort. A few fine peaches 
had she, from which she had scrupulously re- 
moved every yellow leaf, and caused the roots 
to be refreshed with the soap-suds of the weekly 
washings. It so happened that a regimental 
training was to coincide felicitously with their 
perfect ripeness, and they were to be disposed 
of on very-edvantageous terms to a fruit vender. 
But other eyes it seems had taken note of them 
as sufficiently ripe a few nights earlier, and in 
the morning nothing was found but a few hard 
peaches on the topmost limbs, and the ground 
strewed with those partly eaten, mixed with 
quantities of the stones and trampled leaves. 
All search was fruitless. The only comfort was 
in blaming the masculine sex, who were by na- 
ture pirates and marauders, 

Still Aunt Tabitha’s spirit did not fail. Like 
a true hero, it seemed to gather strength from 
defeat. A plenty of apples had she. To them 
she turned as a last resource. To them also 
turned a multitude of boys for their anticipated 
reflection. Deep pockets, and large baskets, and 
dark nights favored their spoliations. They were 
not removed all at once, like the peaches, but by 
detachment. The lady of the manor would 
have sat up and watched, but the orchard was 
too distant from the house. She meditated set- 
ting man-traps, but was afraid of falling into 
them herself: What ghould she do? There 
was no resort but to apply to a neighboring jus- 
tice of the peace. It was a shame that there 
were no female justices. 

But he undertook her cause so zealously that - 
some of the nimble-footed urchins failed to escape, 
and were brought to condign punishment. Pass- 
ing then from one extreme to the other, as the 
mind is sometimes prone to do, she sought his 
advice in all her movements, She would neither 
plant nor harvest without his counsel. As the 
distance rendered it inconvenient to consult as 
frequently as it was deemed expedient, it was at 
length the mutual conclusion that the justice 
should transfer his residence to that of his client. 

This he was the more ready to do, inasmuch 
as his last daughter had recently married, and 
he was averse to a stranger-housekeeper, and 
thought he discovered in the lady in question 
some resemblance to his deceased wife. She 
also considered him an exception to her ex- 
pressed opinion of the sex at large, and had 
been convinced by his arguments that the yoke 
matrimonial might be borne without wholly com- 
promising the rights of women. So there was an 
end. of Miss Tabitha’s farming. 
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A BIRTHDAY SONG. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


Grorere, I wrote a birthday song 
For Herbert long ago, 

With little thought its simple words 
Would ever move me so. 

It lies before me now, and all 
The scenes its words recall 

Awaken memories of pain, 
And cause the tears to fall. 

It shadows all the paths I tread, 
And clouds my soul with gloom, 

To think upon his troubled life 
And his uncertain doom. 

I thought to lay my weary head 
First in the grave to rest, 

And have my brothers plant fair flowers 
O’er their pale sister’s breast. 

But he has gone, and thou, perchance, 
Hast little time to stay; 

It may be I shall live to weep 
Above thy lifeless clay; 

Or, sadder still, thou may’st depart, 
And I may wait in vain 

To hear thy home-returning step, 
Or see thy face again. 

I may not know, I can not tell, 
If the swift-coming years 

Are laden with life’s joys for thee, 
Or heavy with its tears. 

But this I know, whate’er thy lot, 
Thy sister’s love shall be, 

Unchanged by time, unchilled by change, 
Forever true to thee. 

Our mother, with her dying breath, 
Said solemnly to me, 

“ Give to thy brothers love like that 
Ye all have had from me.” 


And since her spirit passed to dwell 
In its pure home above, 
I’ve cherished for her sons almost 
A mother’s yearning love. 
And if, when all my work is done, 
I stand before the throne, 
O, Georgie, brother dearly loved, 
Must it be all alone? 
How should I meet my mother’s glance ? 
How meet her question there ? 
Which, even in my dreams, she asks, 
“Where are thy brothers? where ?” 
O, yield thy youthful powers to God 
Now in thy life's fresh morn, 
And he will love and cherish thee 
When its bright years are gone. 
May all thy life be pure and fair 
As human life may be, 
And our dear mother’s wishes shape 
Thy future destiny! 








And if these lines-e’er meet thine eye, 
When I have passed away, 
Remember her who thinks of thee 
On this thy glad birthday. 


—o— 


THE BROOK SONG. 
BY COATES-KINNEY- 


In shadowy nook, 
Where the green leaves grow, 
Flow, beautiful brook, 
From the cool fount flow: 
Brook, bubble, bubble, brook, 
Flow, flow, brook, flow— 
Flow, brook, bubble, brook, 
From the cool fount flow. 
How the foamy flocks 
Of thy waters go 
Along the rough rocks 
In a steep, fleet flow ! 
Flocks, follow, follow flocks, 
Flow, flow, brook, flow— 
Flow, flocks, follow flocks 
In a steep, fleet flow. 
With many a crook 
Through the vale below, 
Where the elms overlook 
And the wild flowers blow, 
Brook, murmur, murmur, brook, 
Flow, flow, brook, flow— 
Flow, brook, murmur, brook, 
Where the wild flowers blow. 
Flow on to the sea, 
Silver brook, and show 
Our lives how they flee 
To the Dead Sea’s flow— 
Flee, stilly, fleetly flee— 
Flow, flow, brook, flow; 
Our lives how they flee 
To the Dead Sea’s flow! 


— 


LIFE’S DECLINE IS COMING. 


Time is drawing nearer, nearer, 
While our heads are turning gray; 
Tears are falling on life’s mirror 
Every dcy! 
Time is closing Beauty’s portals, 
Flowers are blooming to decay; 
Fate is delving graves for mortals 
Every day ! 
While the laurel-wreath is shading 
O’er the fame-lit brow of clay, 
Sad we see the garland fading 
Every day! 
Hence, while all things are declaring 
Deatu a seeker for his prey, 
Let us be ourselves preparing 
Every day! 
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BY ALICE CARY. 


ERE we must go back and attend to the 
history of one Seth Ramsay, a youth con- 
nected with the concluding portion of our story. 
Ethan Ramsay, the father of Seth, had made 
him a home, remote from other settlers, among 
the wild hills of New Hampshire. He strove to 
maintain, and for the most part did maintain, 
friendly relations with the Indians. Now and 
then, however, after the missing of a sheep or a 
calf, he would meet his red friends with few 
words and many frowns, instead of the smiles 
and the dram of whisky which they were used to 
have, and which they liked much better; so 
mistrust on the one side was followed by hatred 
on the other—hatred quick to link itself to cru- 
elty, for nothing but the scalp of the white man 
would atone to the Indian for the most trivial 
slight. As may be supposed, notwithstanding 
the professed friendly relations between the Ram- 
says and their wild neighbors, there was in the 
family constant apprehension, and constant guard 
and provision, as far as might be, against attack. 
Scythe and sickle were kept hung against the 
rafters as weapons of defense; rifle and musket 
were kept charged; the women were tanght the 
use of them, and even the children handled 
them as readily as they did their knives and 
forks. Not fifty yards from the house went 
Ethan Ramsay without his gun—a precaution 
which he frequently urged upon his son Seth; 
but it was hard to ingraft fear upon a disposition 
naturally bold and daring almost to presumption, 
and hig mother often trembled on discovering 
Seth off in the barn or meadow quite unarmed, 
except, indeed, with his great courage and bound- 
less trust, 

It was toward the close of February, 1775, 
that Seth Ramsay, leaving his father and mother 
sitting before the shining log fire, took his mus- 
ket from above the door, and went out, as was his 
custom, to bring home the sheep. One of the 
flock was missing, and, with his gun over his 
shoulder, he traveled the meadow round and 
roucd in search of it; at last he discovered it 
struggling to free its leg, which was fast in the 
fence next the woods. All his sympathies ex- 
cited, and without a suspicion in his mind, the 
youth rushed forward, the frozen ground break- 
ing and cracking under his hurried steps. As he 
had supposed, one leg of the sheep was fast be- 
tween the rails of the fence, It was far from 





°Concluded from page 656. 


the house, dusky, and every moment growing 
dark, with the thick, Indian-haunted forest close 
at hand, but nothing of all this thought the gen- 
erous, kind-hearted Seth as he saw his favorite 
ewe struggling in pain and imprisonment, and, 
throwin; ‘own his musket, he stooped to loosen 
the rails, and give the poor creature its freedom. 
As he did so he was seized from behind by a 
grasp that Meld him like a vise, and, turning his 
head, he saw that he was surrounded by twenty 
Indians. One held his musket menacingly at 
his breast, while another swung a hatchet with a 
terrible dexterity, and at the same time he saw 
knives, ground sharp and shining, stuck in the 
belts that bristled with arrows. He saw the 
stratagem at once, and recognized the full danger 
of his position; but his native courage and trust 
did not yet desert him; so when a brawny-armed, 
grim-faced old savage, seizing his hair, and saw- 
ing against his forehead with the dull edge of a 
butcher-knife, told him, in wretched jargon, to 
go with them in peace or give them his scalp, 
he affected to make merry, and assured them 
that he would go with them with the greatest 
pleasure, that it had been the desire of his life 
to be a hunter, and that if they would only 
teach him to shoot arrows he would have no 
desire for the dull life of the white man. 

“But,” said one of his grim captors, as they 
hurried him into the woods, “you are not to be 
made a hunter and a warrior—you are to be a 
slave, and help the squaws to boil meat and 
make fires.” 

Gayly Seth laughed, telling them they might 
have his scalp if they thought it an honor to 
take without resistance; but that he would not 
so lightly surrender his manhood, and that he 
would make his breast the target of a thousand 
arrows before he would work at boiling meat and 
making fires with the squaws. 

This pleased the savages so much that they 
sent up an approving yell, that echoed and 
echoed from the black, silent hills of the dense 
forest, and one of the Indians proposed to untie 
the hands which had been bandaged behind poor 
Seth till now. Some of the more wary, how- 
ever, shook their heads; and with tied hands, 
and Indians before h:m, and Indians behind him, 
and Indians on each side of him, poor Seth was 
marched and marched till long and long after 
the midnight. 

At last a halt was made when they thought 
themselves sufficiently remote from Ethan Ram- 
say’s house, a fire was struck, and, scraping 
gether a quantity of the dry leaves that cove 
the ground, the whole party lay down together, 
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having first tied the legs and arms of Seth fast 
to the legs and arms of two of his companions, 
in whose eyes the poor prisoner could see no 
sleepy looks. 

As may be imagined, he slept little that night-—— 
troubled as much for the sake of his poor old 
father and mother as for himself; and what 
added to his suffering not a little was the neces- 
sity of concealing it, for the fountain that is 
choked up must have vent somewhere. Any 
attempt to escape just then was madness, he 
knew, and that the only avenue to hope was 
affected content, and, in fact, liking for the rude 
life he was obliged to endure. When it was 
daybreak he saw it with heavy aching eyes, and 
heard the first movements of the waking Indians 
with keenest apprehension; but though every 
bone in his body ached almost past endurance, 
and his limbs were chafed and swollen under 
the binding cords, he forced himself to affect 
quiet and deep sleep. If he designed running 
away he would not sleep after this fashion, 
thought. his captors; and, after a muttered con- 
sultation, one of them approached and. bent over 
him. Seth could scarcely forbear opening his 
eyes now, for he feared the tomahawk was lifted 
above his head, and would bring sudden and 
awful death with its descent; but by a mighty 
inward struggle he preserved outward calm, even 
when the Indian’s breathing was close in his face. 
Satisfied that he was fast asleep, the savage un-- 
tied his hands, and, tucking a bit of decayed 
wood beneath his head for a pillow, left him 
aud joined his comrades in the preparation of 
breakfast, which consisted of dried moose-meat, 
roasted corn, and some whisky. Kindly for the 
most part the prisoner was treated, though if any 
game was killed it fell upon him tc carry it; but 
the vigilance was not much relaxed till wastes 
of the great wilderness and the waters of the St. 
Lawrence were betwixt him and his New Hamp- 
shire home. The hope to escape, however, and 
return to his friends once more, never for a mo- 
ment deserted him; and it was this, and not a 
reconciliation to his lot, that enabled him to 
maintain a cheerful demeanor. Whenever the 
march was stopped, he would practice shooting 
with the bow and arrow, and soon attained a 
proficiency in the exercise that greatly pleased 
the Indians; he strove, too, with all his skill to 
obtain a mastery of their language, both that he 
might appear to have an interest among them, 
and also obtain some knowledge of their inten- 
tions and dispositions toward him. 

Arrived at the wigwam village, he was an 
object of the greatest curiosity to the women 





and children; and on the expression of their 
admiration for the buttons on his coat, he cut 
them off and gave them freely—a gift with 
which they were highly delighted, and some 





of the squaws appeared shortly with the buttons | 


strung on shreds of bark, and tied in their noses 
and ears. Afterward coat, and shirt, and hat 
went the same way; and clothed only with a 
blanket and a belt, he saw his apparel cut into 
moccasins, and curious fantastic ornaments for 
the wild women of the woods. Used to hard- 
ship and exposure as he was, the life of a savage 
was a severe trial to his constitution, and the 
diet of coarse meat and corn helped to make 
way for disease, and he gradually wasted and 
sunk till his mother, if she could have seen him, 
would hardly have known him. 

One day when he affected to sleep he learned 
from the talk among the squaws that a descent 
upon the white settlements was meditated; and 
from that day he grew stronger, though, as much 
as might be, he concealed his convalescence, and 
walked, indeed, with feeble and tottering steps 
when he was very well able to run. But all his 
courage well nigh forsook him when he discov- 
ered that it was the intention of the marauders 
to leave him behind. With sick heart and sad 
eyes he saw a company of the bravest and brawni- 
est of chem depart, on a hunting expedition, as 
they pretended to him, but, from what he had 
heard the women say, and from subsequent ob- 
servation, he knew it was for a hunting expedi- 
tion among the white people. His affectation 
and groaning had about this time nearly proven 
fatal to him, for, on the departure of the party 
aforementioned, directions were given to the sub- 
chief to put the sickly pale face out of the way 
if he was likely to continue useless and trouble- 
some. He had accomplished his purpose, how- 
ever, and the watch that had formerly been kept 
over him was greatly relaxed. 

A wild and windy March night succeeded the 
day on which the select party had started on 
their wicked expedition; the moon seemed to 
be running among the clouds in frantic search 
of the lost stars, shedding now and then a fitful 
glimmer of light, and again hiding her face in 
deepest grief; the fires burned dim, and at length, 
in spite of the howling of the winds and the 
wolves, sleep stole over the village. It was near 
midnight when our hero—provided with such 
scraps of miserable food as he had been able to save 
aud secure from the pittance brought him by the 
squaw-nurse—gathered his blanket about him, 
and, with heart beating louder than his footstep, 
stole away. His feet he shod with a pair of 
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stolen moccasins in order to baffle any attempt 
to track him with the dogs, and thus scantily 
equipped and provided, he struck on the trail 
of the advance Indians as the only chance of 
finding the settlements. We need not follow 
him through all that perilous journey—some- 
times feeding upon roots, and other times on the 
meat of a frog or of a bird caught in the way— 
sometimes lodging in a tree-top for fear of the 
wolves—sometimes creeping in a hollow log, and 
at others hiding in swamps among serpents and 
vile toads. More than once he lost the trail, 
and had to search a long while to find it again; 
many a deep, muddy stream he was forced to 
swim. Beside the St. Lawrence he had the good 
fortune to find a knife which the Indians had 
left; and here all one day he worked, peeling 
tough bark and tieing logs together. A rude and 
frail raft was at last completed, and, armed with 
such poor paddles as he could invent, he trusted 
himself to the treacherous waters, and, after much 
hard rowing and a good deal of drifting down 
stream, landed in a drift of sand, and, cutting 
steps with his knife, and climbing by roots, made 
his way at last up the high and almost perpen- 
dicular bank, and stood once more on dry ground, 
and safe, as far as he could be safe with the sav- 
ages scouting all about him—deep in the dense 
and bewildering wilderness, sick and almost 
starved, with hungry wolves and numberless 
other wild beasts smelling his blood, and eyeing 
him from every thicket and tree-top. 

Poor Seth! his chances of reaching the white 
settlements were even now very dubious. 

Sometimes he found the fires where the In- 
dians had halted the previous night still burning, 
and suv warmed his shivering limbs, and roasted 
a frog or the leg of a squirrel, if he had had 
the good fortune to kill one with stone or club, 
Then, too, he could sleep in greater quiet. than 
elsewhere, for the shining of the fire made the 
wild beasts afraid; and once or twice he found 
a remnant of deer-meat, or some like luxury, 
which the Indians had left behind. At length, 
however, he quite lost the trail, and, becoming 
bewildered more and more, failed to strike into 
it again. This was a terrible calamity; for, 
though, according to his best computation, he 
could not be many days’ journey from the set- 
tlements, he was just as likely to travel in the 
wrong direction as the right. How much time 
he lost in making circles and zigzags in the wild, 
trackless forest, he could never tell; he had lost 
his reckoning of time; his strength was almost 
gone, and his little remaining courage fast giving 





way, when he sat down to rest. by a brook-side, | broken way, how he was riding in the wagon 


dropping his bruised ani bleeding feet in the 
soft, cooling waters, and leaning his tired, aching 
head against the trunk of a tree. He saw the 
sun go down, and the long shadows of the trees 
grow indistinct, wondering and caring but little 
whether he should ever again behold the light. 
Perhaps he thought, as he locked his skinny 
fingers together, they will be broken and crunched 
by some hungry beast when the sun goes down 
to-morrow; then he made a picture of how his 
skeleton would look, bleaching by the brook- 
side—how the mildew would come over his 
hair, and the birds of the air sail low, and light 
on his very bosom; then he thought how the 
rain would come, and the clean grass sprout up 
through his white bones; then how the dead 
leaves would blow over him, and leaves and 
bones decay together, and so only a patch of 
greener grass would mark the spot where he 
perished. And all this while, he thought, bis 
mother would be looking from the cabin-door, 
morning, and noon, and evening, in the vain 
hope that across the field, or in the edge of the 
woods, she would see him coming; and his fath- 
er’s hair would grow gray and his eyes dim with 
the troubling wonder in his heart of what had 
become of his son. Tears came to his eyes as 
he thus moaned at his own funeral; but he quickly 
dashed them from his cheek, and bent his ear 
listeningly. He had heard a step along the 
leaves he thought; it might be the hungry wild 
beast could not wait for him to die. One mo- 
ment he listened and peered into the dark, and 
then such a joyous cry burst from his lips as 
till then the wilderness had never heard. 

On second thought he doubted his senses—an 
angel had been sent for him, he thougit, and it 
was not a little human child, that, with curious, 
open eyes and dimpled cheek, was coming right 
toward him. A little nearer came the child, and 
he knew the torn hat and the faded frock were 
not the habiliments of a spirit. It was, indeed, 
a fair-faced little boy, of flesh and blood like 
himself—but how came he there? Was he then, 
indeed, so near the home of some iriend and 
brother? The faces of father and mother seemed 
to smile upon him; he almost saw the light of 
home; and the joyous tumult that trembled in 
his breast was payment for all his suffering, 

Another minute, and little Nattie was sitting 
on the grass by the side of the strange, wild- 
looking man, who had told him so sweetly and 
so kindly he would not hurt him as to quiet 
every fear; lookiag curiously into the eager face 
of the wild man, and telling him, in his little, 
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with grandfather, and how, as they came to a 
deep hollow and the horses went fast up the hill, 
he slipped out behind, and when he got up and 
rubbed the mud from his eyes, he could not find 
grandfather, nor make him hear, and that he had 
then started to go home, where his mother and 
his aunt Hersie were. He knew the way very 
well, he said, and he offered to show the wild 
man the way, too, if he would go along—an offer 
which poor, hungry Seth was glad enough to 
accept. 

But little Nattie did not know the way so well 
as he thought, and right contrary to the way he 
should have gone they went, hand in hand. At 
last Seth learned how useless further wandering 
was, and, sitting down by a tree-trunk, took the 
little boy on his bosom, and waited for the day- 
light. At last it came, and, with the earliest 
gleam, he climbed to the top of a tall tree, and, 
gazing in all directions, spied far away a smoke. 
Toward this they made their way as rapidly as 
they could; but what was their disappointment 
on reaching it to find but burning logs, and other 
evidences of an Indian camp! An hour more 
of going up and down, and they found some 
lately felled trees and a wagon-track, which little 
Nattie said was made by grandfather’s wagon, 
he was sure; and this time he was not mistaken. 

As the reader will have guessed, it was their 
steps and voices which Samuel Alger and his 
miserable children heard as they sat waiting and 
watching in their desolate house. It is not much 
wonder they trembled even when Seth opened 
the door and stood before them, for he looked 
wild enough and unearthly enough to frighten 
stouter hearts than theirs were just then; but 
their joy to have back little Nattie alive and 
well quickly overcame every other feeling, and 
he soon found himself almost overwhelmed with 
gratitude. 

The dead embers were laid together on the 
hearth, a fire hastily struck, and a good, warm 
breakfast soon spread before the famished Seth; 
but they would not permit him to eat of it half 
he wanted. 

While they listened to his strange story the 
four-year old stopped his galloping at the door, 
and Nathan, his face bright with good news, 
bounded into the house. And little and mean 
as the house was, it seemed to the blessed in- 
mates like a palace; and plain and frugal as the 
breakfast was, a feast was never so relished. 
Pitcairn had been driven back, and half his men 
were left dead on the road. “When he meets 


another little band of our militia men, he’ll be 
more careful how he fires into them!” 


said 








Nathan, proudly, resetting his musket in its ac- 
customed place. 

All were very sorry that poor Seth could not 
eat as much as he wished; but Hepsie was so 
sorry about it she could not keep the tears from 
her eyes; which, when Seth saw, he smiled, and 
said he could do very well—that he was almost 
satisfied, indeed. 

In a few days, so good and careful was his 
nursing, he was well enough to go home; and as 
he and Hepsie sat before the fire, and talked of 
all his perils past, and of the journey he was 
about to make, she said, in a voice that was a 
little unsteady, and with more tenderness in her 
face than she meant to have there, “And shall 
we never meet any more, Seth?’ “It all de- 
pends on yourself, Hepsie,” replied the young 
man, putting his arm about her waist, and lean- 
ing his cheek very close to hers for the answer; 
which was only a blush and a confused trembling, 
which Hepsie would have given the world if 
she could have suppressed. 

They talked by the fire that night till very 
late, for a drizzly and chilly rain was falling, 
and, late in April as it was, the warmth of a fire 
was pleasant--they talked earnestly and long, 
but what they said we have no business with. 

When Seth was gone, Hepsie grew thoughtful 
and dreamy more and more; and one night, 
when she had been an hour milking the white 
cow, the father and grandfather took little Nattie 
by the hand, and went out to see what had be- 
come of her. “Why, Hepsie,” he said, seeing 
her drooped head and thoughtful face, “what 
are you thinking about, my dear?” A faint blush 
overspread the young girl’s face, and then the 
soft tears came to her eyes, and she told her 
father, with modest pride, that when the war 
was over, if Seth Ramsay should escape its 
dangers, they, with his consent and blessing, 
were to be married, and have the happiest home 
in all New England. 

The old man stooped and kissed the cheek 
of little Nattie, as he thought how he had been 
lost and found, saying, “‘Wondrously the Lord 
brings good out of evil! Blessed be his name!” 


—_—_~— 


THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 


THE cross presents the most effectual of all mo- 
tives to practical godliness. Millions have been, 
and millions more will be won by it from sin to 
holiness, from the borders of woe to the beatitudes 
of heaven. “If,” said he, “I be lifted up from 
the earth, I will draw all men unto me.” 
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GENIUS AND GUMPTION. 


BY WILLIAM T. COGGEMIALL. 


T is recorded in the chronicles of a dim do- 

main, lying between the substantial regions 
of fact and the uncertain realms of fancy, that 
two citizens of that fairy-land—one distinguished 
for slow but sure qualities, the other renowned 
for fleet-footedness—were competitors for honor 
in a race. The natural odds were all on one 
side. But Mr. Hare, confident and self-conceited, 
proud of his genius, and disposed to trust it 
largely, mocked his steady competitor, and loi- 
tered by the way. Plodding forward, Mr. Tor- 
toise allowed no enchantment to lead him astray 
or check his industry; and while his gifted oppo- 
nent indulged inglorious ease, he won the goal. 

These types of native ability without applica- 
tion, and of energetic industry for the best pos- 
sible employment of small natural capacity, have 
counterparts in history which is not fable, and in 
life which is not fanciful. 

“History,” said an eminent thinker, “is phi- 
losophy teaching by example.” The philosophy 
of individual history, which is biography, gives 
to every student the plain lesson, that certain 
men have undoubtedly possessed rich gifts as 
heirs of nature—were men of genius—but had 
they not been men of industry as well as genius, 
there had been no occasion for a record of their 
lives. 

Hoping, sighing, and resolving are not the 
exercises which a biographer seeks, when he 
would put into print the achievements of a man 
who has been eminently useful. 

Nosh Webster, in his ponderous quarto, tells 
us that gumption is a good old Saxon word, 
implying “observation, capacity, shrewdness, care- 
fulness, address, smartness.” 

That is satisfactory; but what the American 
lexicographer says about genius is not quite so 
certain of general assent. He defines it to be— 
“The peculiar structure of mind which is given 
by nature to an individual, or that disposition or 
bent of mind which is peculiar to every man, or 
qualifies him for a particular employment; a par- 
ticular talent or aptitude of mind for a particular 
study or course of life; as, a genius for history, for 
poetry, or for painting.” 

Now, I conceive the popular idea of genius to 
be different from that expressed by the learned 
lexicographer. Tact, talent, and genius are often 
confounded—being employed, each or all of 
them, to express the same thought, or the want 
of a definite thought. The prevailing idea of 
genius I take to be—that it is a creative faculty 








which is without knowledge or experience of effort. 
Every body says Byron was a genius; and the 
poet Pollok, laboring to sketch the “ypeculiar 
structure of mind given him by nature,” declares, 
that 

“Where Fancy halted weary in her flight 

In other men, his, fresh as morning, rose 

And soared untrodden hights, and seemed at home 

Where angels~bashful looked. Others, though great, 

Beneath their argument seemed struggling; while 

He, from above descending, stooped to touch 

The loftiest thought, and proudly stooped, as though 

It scarce deserved his verse. . . . . « 

As some fierce comet of tremendous size 

To which the stars did reverence as it passed, 

So he through learning and through fancy took 

His flight sublime, and on the loftiest top 

Of Fame’s dread mountain sat, not soiled and worn 

As if from the earth had labored up; 

But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair 

He looked, while down from higher regions came 

And perched it there to sec what lay beneath.” 

This sounding, if not sensible, verse is well 
rebuked by Henry Giles, who holds that “genius 
is not intoxication, and that it is even more than 
rapture; it is capacity subject to the law of truth 
and beauty—the intense action of the soul ex- 
alted, harmonious, and illuminated. The flash 
of noble thought,” he says, truly, “may come 
suddenly on the brain, the torrent of enkindled 
feeling may rush upon the heart, but the spirit 
of order and of art must move over the face of 
this brilliant chaos ere it is shaped into that per- 
fection which the world does not willingly let 
die.’ 

In these words a clear portraiture of the offices 
of genius and of gumption, as they ought to be 
understood, is presented. In that rare poem 
Festus, Pailip James Bailey gave the opinion 
that “aspiration is toil, while inspiration cometh 
from above, and is without labor.” Inspiration, 
then, is the progenitor of genius; aspiration the 
emotion of gumption. — 

A man of grand schemes is pronounced a 
genius. What, then, are the men of grand ful- 
fillments, to whom the world owes all for which 
human intellect is to be credited? An individual 
may have a perpetual influx of immense concep- 
tions, and still be a ninny or a lunatic. Only 
when there is a practical method in his designs, 
seeing which his fellow-citizens may exclaim, 
“The world is better for what you have done,” 
is any man, in the highest sense,a hero. Genius, 
popularly considered, is akin to instinct. Inspi- 
ration suggests impulse, and the impulse carried 
out, or forgotten, the genius is like other men. 
Ask one friend, “What is genius?’ He may 
answer, “ Divinity.’ Ask enother, and he will 
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tell you, “Frailty;” and, verily, if popular sen- 
timent be accredited, gin and genius have often 
had homes in the same. Gumption is not frail. 
It is sturdy, robust, practical, far-seeing, hard- 
working, self-denying. 

Concerning the powers, peculiarities, and char- 
acteristics of genius thinkers widely differ. This 
might clearly be maintained from the literature 
of the past; but I will neither explore the clas- 
sics, nor draw from “the well of English unde- 
filed,’ to which Shakspeare and Milton, and 
Addison and Pope, and Coleridge and Johnson, 
and their compeers, contributed. Sufficient for 
the purpose now to be gained will be a few ex- 
pressions from writers of the present time in our 
own country. 

John Neale says, “Talent is substance; genius 
is show. Talent is a primary quality of things, 
like weight; genius the secondary quality, like 
color.” But Emerson oracularly observes, that 
“genius looks to the cause and life; it proceeds 
from within outward, while talent goes from 
without inward. ‘Talent finds its models, meth- 
ods, and ends in society—exists in exhibition, 
and goes to the soul only for power to work. 
Genius is its own end, and draws its means and 
the style of its architecture from within, going 
abroad only for audience and spectator. 

It is sun and moon, and wave and fire in music, 
as astronomy is thought and harmony in masses 
of matter.” 

Longfellow makes claims for genius equal to 
those set up by Emerson. He remarks that “it 
has become a common saying, that men of genius 
are always in advance of their age. There is 
something equally true, though not so common; 
namely, that these men of genius, the best and 
bravest, are in advance, not only of their own, but 
of every age. As the German prose poet has it, 
every possible future is behind them. We can 
not suppose that a period of time will ever come 
when the world, or any considerable portion of 
it, shall have come up with these great minds so 
as to fally comprehend them.” 

Mr. Longfellow, in his poetic wisdom, neglected 
to add a practical reason for the incomprehensi- 
bility of much genius. It manifests itself in 
mystical speculation. It taught no lessons of 
goodness or greatness which the common mind 
could grasp; it could describe grand visions, but 

‘it could never make two blades of grass grow 
where only one had been; in a word, gumption 
was wanting: As a balance to genius, which is 
ideally creative, gumption is required to control, 
to direct. It is judgment contradistinguished 
from imagination. “Common sense is the genius 





of humanity,” was the shrewd remark of a French 
statesman. Gumption is the power to realize the 
poetical worth of common sense. Without that 
power no man was ever truly great. 

Contemplate a locomotive. You are struck 
with capacity of power. A shrill whistle startles 
you. The seething, restless generator of strength, 
of which that whistle was a feeble expression, is 
the genius of the ponderous machine. Gumption 
is represented in the cool, watchful, out-looking 
engineer. Without him the locomotive is an 
idle expense, or it is an instrument of terrible 
destruction. 

“Your real genius,” says Orville Dewey, hit- 
ting popular sentiment, “is an irregular, vagabond 
sort of a personage, who muses in the fields or 
dreams by the fireside; whose strong impulses— 
that is the cant of it—must needs hurry him 
into wild eccentricity—who abhors order and 


can not bear restraint—and eschews all labor.” | 


The history of literature, of science, of art, and 
of politics, all gravely satirize so inconsiderate an 
estimate of character. Vagrant purposes are not 
now, never have been, and never will be, treas- 
ures to the world. 

While there must be execution as well as con- 
ception, there must be practical as well as ideal 
genius; and that which in all respects is most 
required for morals and for business—not that 
which is most brilliant for the adornings of life 
merely—will win tho larger number of votaries. 
If they are true men and women, their standard 
of worth among each other will be neither wit, 
nor humor, nor eloquence, but morals and in- 
dustry; yet, though business men, though work- 
ing men, they may be witty men, and humorous 
men, and eloquent’ men—poets, indeed, or paint- 
ers, or sculptors, or statesmen. 

The poet and the artist, weaving bright threads 
of thought, wonder at the mechanical skill which 
rendered Arkwright, and Hargreaves, and Jac- 
quard renowned; while he who weaves strong 
and substantial tissues through the creations of 
their ingenuity wonders at what is beyond his 
power to accomplish, when reading a poem or 
contemplating a picture. If the poet loses no 
rank in intellect or character by his ignorance of 
inventive mechanism, ought the mechanic to 
depreciate, in his own or in the world’s estima- 
tion, because he can only admire, and not execute 
a poem? Each isa working man, if his perform- 
ances are creditable, whether he weaves thoughts 
in fancy’s woof for the priating-press, or whether 
he publishes only cloths, «1d calicoes, and laces. 

I recognize in all its fitness the saying of the 
German poet, that “we should do our utmost to 
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encourage the beautiful, for the useful encourages 
itself.” But I would appeal to every young man 
to consider fairly, to reflect bravely, before he 
allows the pencil or the pen to win him from the 
workshop or the farm-house. If he be not led 
by a whim, which he mistakes for the inspiration 
of genius; if gumption be his monitor, and he 
have a genius for poetry, or painting, or history, 
or philosophy, and will practice industry, the 
world will not fail to recognize it. 

Young ambition may somewhere exclaim, “To 
be a senator, or a governor, or a president, is my 
intention.” 

Let young ambition be warned as well as en- 
couraged. Whenever office-seeking becomes a 
profession it becomes despicable. The men who 
respect themselves, and who can honor high 
places which the people’s votes secure, are men 
whom office seeks—whose quiet worth or con- 
spicuous merit fits them for public reward. What 
men know better or more widely the character 
of legislation just national, and social, and moral 
interests demand than those working men, who, 
as artisans, and merchants, and farmers, may prac- 
tically study society’s needs? Necessarily, if 
accumulation of paltry pelf be the end and aim 
of their endeavors, they can not fit themselves to 
be better or higher than money-makers; but I 
plead for ‘common sense, the genius of human- 
ity,” and I speak of what might be, and what 
ought to be. 

Professor Maury was right when, in a letter to 
his son, he wrote: “To the truly wise and good 
man, office, place, honors, distinctions, are desira- 
ble or welcome only as they increase his sphere 
of usefulness and enlarge his privilege of doing 
good.” 

Quaint Thomas Carlyle said, “Sweat of the 
brow, and up from that to sweat of the brain, 
sweat of the heart, include all Kepler calcula- 
tions, a!l Newton meditations—all sciences, all 
spoken epics, all acted heroisms, all martyrdoms.” 

Go along the highways of history, trace all 
the paths in which biography reveals character, 
and mark what has been accomplished for mech- 
anism, for agriculture, for art, for literature, for 
science, for history; ay, for human convenience, 
delight, improvement, or elevation—out of ma- 
terial instrumentalities—and you will discover 
that “labor, wide as the earth, its summit in 
heaven,” directed by goodness, controlled by 
knowledge, is man’s just necessity, his proud 
privilege, but you will find often need of knowl- 
edge and frequent lack of goodness—and you 
may sorrowfully ask why the humble men, the 
unambitious, unassuming palace-builders of the 





world, the pillars of society, are not for them- 
selves, as working men, representatives of culture, 
recipients of learning’s rewards. With Rufus 
Choate, you may eloquently ask: “What has 
doomed us or any of us to labor so exclusive and 
austere, that only half—the lower half—of our 
nature can survive it? The unrest of avarice, or 
ambition, or vanity, may do it; but no necessity 
of our being and no appointment of its Author. 
Shall we of our own election abuse ourselves? 
Do you feel that the mere tasks of daily labor 
employ the whole man? Have you not a con- 
scious nature, other and beside that which tills 
the earth, drives the plane, squares the stone, 
creates the fabric of art—a nature, intellectual, 
moral, capacious of science, capacious of much 
beyond the sphere of sense, with large discourse 
of reason? What forbids that this nature shall 
have its daily bread also day by day?” 

Nothing, I answer, but shams and subterfuges, 
laziness or vice, indolence or apathy—that stupid 
want of self-respect, that lack of gumption, which 
is exhibited when mechanics lounge away their 
spare evenings in grocery gossip; when farmers 
refuse to provide their homes with elevating 
books and the society of music and pictures; 
when townspeople neglect to encourage the gath- 
ering of intelligent circles, in which character, 
not broadcloth, nor jewelry, nor ‘aces, is respect- 
able; when clerks and apprentices waste at the 
fashionable saloon what time and money would 
store their minds with available instruction; when 
young students deceive tutors and lose valuable 
lessons in pursuit of irratiotial, immoral “fun;” 
when communities spend more money on court- 
houses and jails than on school-houses and sem- 
inaries; when parents devote all their attention 
to ornamental education for their sons and daugh- 
ters, neglecting practical lessons which fit boys 
and girls for honest work; or when parents are 
selfish and niggard, and, day by day, drive their 
children to dispiriting toil, overlooking mental 
culture and moral counsel. 

Genius, impractical, seeks too much the ideal. 
Gumption, severe and selfish, grasps too often for 
the time-serving, the sensual, the worldly, the 
sycophantic. There is a bright line between, 
leading, if not to distinction’s mount, to the 
peaceful plain of usefulness; and the parent 
who has thoughtful regard for his children—the 
teacher who honors duty, and has capacity for 
his high calling, will seek that line; and the 
young man and young woman, respecting them- 
selves, loving goodness, and ambitious for use- 
fulness, will heed no siren song which would 
entice with dulcet notes, soothing to indolence 
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and indecision, but they will spurn contemptu- 
ously whatever is dictated by groveling passion 
or impious avarice. 
—_ >-— 
A CHILD’S INFLUENCE ON A MANIAC. 


HE following anecdote was related to us by 

the keeper of a prison where a maniac was 
confined. He had been brought there in a most 
desperate state. He had long before been con- 
fined in a cell, where, for months, no one dared 
to enter. Several stout men brought him to 
prison. In a few days the keeper commenced. 
Resorting to his utmost skill to subdue him, he 
adopted the following expedient: 

He told his little child, who was then scarcely 
able to walk, to go to the cell and offer the insane 
man an apple. Day after day the child went to 
the cell, and, calling the man by name, said, 

“Sir, take an apple, sir.” 

The maniac turned away in a rage. She con- 
tinued the practice, and, in her mild, soft voice, 
again urged the distracted man to accept the lit- 
tle gift. He seemed inexorable. His eye could 
not be caught. 

One day the little child stood at the iron grat- 
iny, with an apple in her hand, saying, 

“Come, Mr. , now do accept my apple. 
Do take it from my hand.” 

Her mild, soft, persuasive tones at last touched a 
tender chord in that distracted soul. It vibrated 
to the gentle sound of the infant voice. Gradually, 
as the flower yield= to the beams of the risirg 
sun, and throws open its petals to its refreshing 
influences, so did the soul of this maniac open to 
the sweet influences of the infant. He looked 
upon her, and she upon him; and, reaching out 
his hand, quietly took the little token of affec- 
tion, and ate the apple in her presence. Gradu- 
ally she subdued him. The keeper, delighted 
with the experiment, at last took him out one 
day, letting the child lead him to one of the offi- 
cers of the city, and introduced him as Mr. ——. 

“Ts this man any near relation to that maniac 
whom you have confined?” said the officer. 

“O, yes,” said the keeper, “he is a very near 
relative; delighted with the innocent deception 
he was practicing: “he is the man himself.” 

Had it thundered at that moment, the men 
would not have been more startled. The keeper 
assured them that there was not the least danger. 
After a short conversation, the patient, with the 
keeper and the child, returned back to the prison. 
Here was a most wonderful instance of the power 
of love. The man was subsequently restored to 
society. 








THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


Tue old, gray-headed year 
Went murmuring to his rest 
And many a frozen tear 
Fell on his snowy vest. 


He shook his palsied head 

With a glance that chilled my heart, 
And he pointed to the dead 

That were of his spoils—a part. 


And as the cold wind played 

With the locks on his pallid brow, 
“« My reign is o’er,” he said; 

‘I must yield to my rival now.” 


His voice, like the night-wind shrill, 
Rang woefully on mine ear, 

And I paused—while murmuring still 
He crept to his frozen bier. 


** And dost thou weep for me?” 
*T was thus I heard him say; 

“IT shed no tears for thee 
When I stole thy gems away. 


I have plucked thy fairest flowers, 
And hid them from thy sight, 
And o’er thy gayest hours 
Have thrown a withering blight. 


I found thes wild with glee, 
I leave thee deathly sad; 

I have not spared to thee 
One joy to make thee glad. 


Thou hast not drank a cup 
I have not turned to gall, 
And from thy heart, its hopes, 
Like withered leaflets, fall. 


Then wherefore weep for me,” 
The old year, moaning, said; 
“The new year comes with glee— 

Rejoice when I am dead.” 


He closed his stony eyes 
Beside his frozen bier; 

Beneath the midnight skies 
I watched the dying year. 


The chill night-wind swept by 
As on my ear there fell 

A heavy, long-drawn sigh— 
The old year’s last farewell. 


A pause, like that of death, 
Came o’er the listening earth, 

As his last quivering breath 
Proclaimed a new year’s birth. 


And when his final doom 

Death stamped on that pale brow, 
Time bore him to his tomb— 

The new year reigneth now. 
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HARPOONING A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


A WHALING EXPERIENCE. 
BY CHARLES NORDHOFF. 


“ 4 LL’S fish that comes to our lines,” said our 

skipper one day, as an excuse for lowering 
his boat after an enormous boneshark, who had 
been floating around in the neighborhood of the 
vessel during a two days’ calm, looking so badly 
ennuied that it seemed almost a mercy to him to 
rouse him into activity by means of an iron and 
lance. 

“ All’s fish that comes to our lines, boys,” said 
the mate some days afterward, as we “sterned 
all” to get out of the way of a dying behemoth. 

It happened in this way. We had been some 
nine months from home, and were nearly out of 
wood. Sailing lazily down the Mozambique 
Channel, occasionally “lowering” after a hump- 
back, but seeing no signs of sperm whales, we 
arrived at the Bazarreta Islands, whither the 
skipper had determined to go, in search of a 
stock of wood. These Isles are situated in the 
Mozambique, at but short distances from the 
main-land of Africa, in about latitude twenty- 
one degrees twenty minutes south, and longitude 
thirty-six degrees twelve minutes east. They 
are thickly wooded and but sparsely inhabited, 
both which circumstances contributed, in the 
present instance, to making them a favorite place 
of resort for our captain. 

We sailed into the little bay formed by the 
islands and the neighboring main-land, about 7 
o’clock one morning, and after coming to anchor, 
furling sails, and clearing a space in the hold for 
the reception of the wood, took axes in the mate’s 
boat and proceeded to an inspection of the facili- 
ties for cutting and boating off fire wood, afforded 
by the different little islets. It must be premised 
here that our ship lay at the distance of about 
two and a half miles from the main-land, the dif- 
ferent isles being from half a mile to three miles 
distant. 

To cut a supply of wood for a whaling cruise 
is a work requiring some days, and even often 
weeks; and it had been determined that the first, 
and, if need be, the next day likewise, should be 
devoted to a thorough inspection of the facilities 
of the place, in order that we might work at as 
little disadvantage as possible. 

Consequently we, the mate’s boat’s crew, had 
been ordered to prepare for a general cruise. 
We provided ourselves with a store of bread and 
beef, filled the boat’s breaker with water, spread 
our sail to the light breeze, and pointed the boat 
toward the nearest island. Landing her we found 
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naught but a wilderness of low jungle, which 
was scarcely penetrable, together with a poor 
landing. We examined three or four of the 
islets, and having at last fixed upon a suitable 
place where to commence operations, were about 
to return on board, when the mate said, “Trim 
aft, Tom, there’s a good breeze, fair coming and 
going, and we’ll take a look at the main-land.” 
Accordingly theNboat’s head was laid shoreward, 
and we spread ourselves out at full length upon 
the thwarts, enjoying an unusual treat of some 
cigars, which our chief officer had good-naturedly 
brought with him. 

When within about a mile and a half of the 
main-land we found the water shoaling, being 
then not more than three fathoms—eighteen 
feet—deep. 

“TI saw black-skin glisten in the sun just then,” 
said the boat-steerer, who was aft, the mate hav- 
ing stretched himself upon bow thwart to take 
a@ nap. 

“Tt was nothing but a puffing pig,” said he 
drowsily. 

“There it is again, and no puffing pig either, 
nor porpoise, nor—no,” said he, with some de- 
gree of animation, “nor any thing else that wears 
black-skin that I over saw. before.” 

This had the effect of rousing us up. Every 
one casting his eyes ahead to catch a sight of the 
questionable “ black-skin.” 

“There he blows”—“ and there again” —“ and 
over here, too,” said several voices in succession. 

“Tt an’t a spout at all, boys; let’s pull up and 
see what it is.” 

We took to our oars, and the boat was soon 
darting forward at good speed toward the place 
where we had last seen the object of our curi- 
osity. 

“Stern all,” suddenly shouted the mate, as the 
boat brought up “all standing” against some 
object which we had not been able to see on 
account of the murkiness of the water, the col- 
lis.on nearly throwing us hors de combat into the 
bottom of the boat. As we backed off an enor- 
mous beast slowly raised his head above the 
water, gave a loud snort, and incontinently dove 
down again, almost before we could get a fair 
look at it. 

“What is it?” was now the question, which no 
one could answer. 

“ Whatever it is,” said the mate, whose whal- 
ing blood was up, “if it comes within reach of 
my iron, I’ll make fast to it, lads, so pull ahead.” 
We were again under headway, keeping a bright 
look-out for the reappearance of the stranger. 

“There they are, a whole school,” said the 
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mate eagerly, pointing in shore, where the glis- 
tening of white water showed that a number of 
the nondescripts were evidently enjoying them- 
selves. “Now, boys, pull hard and we’ll soon 
try their mettle.” 

“There’s something broke water just ahead,” 
said the boat-steerer. 

“Pull easy, lads, I see him; there—way 
enough—there’s his back.” 

“Stern all,” shouted he, as he darted his iron 
into a back as broad as a small sperm whale’s. 

“Stern all—back water—back water every 
man,” and the infuriated beast made desperate 
lunges in every direction, making the white wa- 
ter fly almost equal to a whale. 

We could now see the whole shape of the 
creature as, in his agony and surprise, he raised 
himself high above the surface. We all recog- 
nized at once the hippopotamus, as he is repre- 
sented in books of natural history. 

Our subject soon got a little cooler, and giving 
a savage roar, bent his head round till he grasped 
the shank of the iron between his teeth. With 
one jerk he drew it out of his bleeding quarter, 
and shaking it savagely dove down to the bot- 
tom. The water was here but about two fathoms 
deep, and we could see the direction in which he 
was traveling along it by a line of blood, as well 
as by the air bubbles which rose to the surface as 
he breathed. 

“Give me another iron, Charley, and we’ll not 
give him a chance to pull it out next time.” 

The iron was handed up, and we slowly sailed 
in the direction which our prize was following 
along the bottom. 

“ Here’s two or three of them astern of us,’ 
said the boat-steerer. 

Just then two more rose, one on either side of 
the boat and in rather unpleasant proximity, 
and before we had begun to realize our situation 
the wounded beast, unable any longer to stay be- 
neath the surface, came up to breathe just ahead 
of us. 

“Pull ahead a little, let’s get out of this snarl. 
Lay the boat around, so—now, stern all,’ and 
the iron was planted deep in the neck of our vic- 
tim. With a roar louder than a dozen of the 
wild bulls of Madagascar, the now maddened 
beast made for the boat. 

“Back water—back, I say. Take down this 
boat-sail, and stern all—stern for your lives, men,” 
as two more appeared by the bows evidently pre- 
pared to assist their comrade. He was making 
the water fly in all directions, and having failed 
to reach the boat was now vainly essaying to 
grasp the iron, which the mate had purposely put 





into his short neck so close to his head that he | 


could not get it in his mouth. 


“Stick out line till we get clear of the school, 


and then we’ll pull up on the other side of this 
fellow, and I’ll soon settle him with a lance.” 


This was done, and as we again hauled upon | 
the still furious beast, the mate poised his bright | 
lance for a moment, then sent it deep into his | 
heart. With a tremendous roar and a desperate | 


final struggle, of scarcely a minute’s duration, 


our prize gave up the ghost, and after sinking | 
momentarily, rose again to the surface lying upon | 


his side, just as does the whale when he dies. 


His companions had left us, and we now, giv- 
ing three cheers for our victory, towed the carcass — 
to the not far-distant shore. It was luckily high | 


tide, and we got the body up to high-water mark, 


where the speedily receding tide left it ashore. | 
When we had viewed the giant and thought of | 


the singular agility he had displayed in the wa- 


ter, we could not help acknowledging to one | 


another that to get among a school of hippopot- 
ami would be rather a desperate game. 

On measuring we found our prize to be a few 
inches less than fifteen feet long, from his head 
to the commencement of his short, hairless tail. 
We could not measure his girth, but his bulk was 
enormous. His legs were disproportionately 
short, giving him, conjointly with his short neck 
and very large head, an awkward, stolid appear- 
ance, which the agility he displayed in the water 
by no means justified. His skin was very thick 


and very tough, and almost altogether devoid of — 


hair. His head was shaped a little like that of 
an ox, but his mouth was very large, and fur- 


nished, aside from a set of stout grinders, with | 


four tusks, two in each jaw, from ten to twelve 


inches long, which, together with a peculiarly - 


savage look of the eye, gave him a most wicked 
appearance. 

We had not been long on shore when several 
natives made their appearance. They testified 
much joy at sight of our prize, and went through 
a most lively pantomime, from which we gath- 
ered that the beasts were a great plague to them, 
that the meat was good to eat, and that they 
would like a portion. The hint was not lost 
upon us, who had not tasted fresh beef for some 
six months. 

“What say you, boys; will you try a piece of 
hippopotamus steak?’ proposed the mate, and as 
no one dissented we got the axes, and after con- 
siderable chopping and hacking got off the 
head, when we were enabled to cut ourselves 
about twenty-five pounds of what appeared to 
be tolerably tender meat, off the fore-quarter, 
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With this supply, and some tusks which the na- 
tives gave us, we proceeded on board to relate 
our adventure. Our steaks were cooked for sup- 
per, and whether it was that we were blessed 
with an unusually good appetite, or that the meat 
was actually well flavored, certain it is that they 
tasted delicious. 

We paid some farther visits to the shore, but 
at the captain’s orders kept out of the way of the 
river-horses, as he did not choose to risk a boat, 
and, perhaps, her crew, when no profit was to be 
gained. We gathered from the natives that the 
hippopotamus infested the country about there 
in great herds, and often in one night destroyed 
all the rice fields in the neighborhood. We were 
shown two large pits, on the borders of a field, 
in which already several had been caught. 
These holes are dug by the natives with sticks 
and rough wooden spades. Sharp stakes are 
driven in the bottom, the whole trap is covered 
over with boughs of trees and old wood, that it 
may look like part of the path which the beasts 
make in their daily peregrinations down to the 
water side, and it is complete. As the troop 
comes up from the water after night, on an incur- 
sion, the leader generally falls a victim to the 
ingenuity of the natives. But they, not having 
any weapons wherewith to dispatch their huge 
prize, are obliged to let the poor beast starve to 
death in his narrow pit, securing thus naught but 
their revenge and the tusks, which last are valua- 
ble as ivory. 

Our curiosity had been aroused to see an entire 
herd coming up out of the water to go inland, 
and at the instance of the captain a party, includ- 
ing him, armed ourselves and took up a position, 
one evening about sunset, just on one side of 
what appeared to be their principal line of march, 
among a thicket of large trees. We remained at 
our stations in the dark till about 9 o’clock, list- 
ening with astonishment at the gambols of the 
unwieldy monsters in the water close to us. It 
had been proposed—before coming on shore— 
to fire at the herd as they came past our hiding- 
place, and our muskets were loaded with ball for 
that purpose. But the first signs of their coming 
put all firing out of our heads, and each one 
shrunk back behind his tree, only too glad to 
escape their notice. The noise they made in 
coming on was as though a tornado was sweeping 
through the woods. The roaring was terrific, the 
very earth seeming to tremble at the sound. 
Three of us, who had concealed ourselves behind 
an enormous tree where we had been merrily 
boasting of how we would “pop down the hip- 
popotami,” now shrank close together, each one 





laying down his musket, ready for instantaneous | 
flight. 

The beasts were evidently aware of our pres- | 
ence, for as they passed us they snuffed the air | 
suspiciously, and breaking into a waddling trot, 
made the welkin ring with such deafening roars 
that for a while it seemed as if all the beasts of 
the forest had joined in concert. When the troop 
was past and out of hearing, we crept out of our 
hiding-places and hurried down to the boats, glad 
to escape withovt a battle, and perfectly willing 
to leave hippopotamus hunting to those who were 
better provided for the sport than we. 


—>—— 


WESTERN EMIGRATION. 


BY CHARLES ADAMS. 


j MIGRATION is one of the pre-eminent fea- 
tures of American society; and so it is proba- 
bly destined to be for a long time tocome. An | 
almost unlimited extent of unoccupied territory, 
stretching away toward the setting sun, compris- 
ing lands that can be possessed at a nominal 
price, and characterized by singular fertility and 
beauty, must, in the nature of things, operate to 
entice and perpetuate a strong current, setting forth 
from the olden and more crowded settlements of 
the Atlantic regions. Nor has the staid and sober 
dweller of the east any adequate idea of the ex- 
tent and depth of this same current. He would 
need to take his stand at some one of the ferries 
crossing the Father of Waters, and contemplate 
there the procession whose solemn march west- 
ward is well-nigh as constant as the eternal flow 
of the great stream before him. Or he would . 
require to glance over upon the crowded decks 
that are, every day, floating along that stream, 
bearing thousands and thousands to the realms 
of the north and north-west. Or he would be- 
hoove to light down, for a few hours, amid one 
of the new-born cities of the land of Iowa, and 
mark the never-ceasing arrival and departure of 
the emigrant wagon, with its white canvas top, 
and the children stowed away with “the stuff,” 
and the way-worn mother, in whose features are | 
written her longing to reach some quiet retreat — 
and be at rect. Onwazd they come, and onward - 
they go. The movement is slow, for each of 
these four-wheeled tents are houses—houses in 
motion and drifting afar over the undulations of 
the prairie, like as a thousand whitened sails are 
swelling in the breeze, away upon the sunny sea. 
And, like the ocean craft, these also are bound 
for some distant haven, where, it is hoped, the 
anchor will be dropped, the home will be perma- 
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nent, and long wanderings being finished, the 
weary voyagers shall rear up the humble villa 
and “move no more.” 

Approach now a little nearer, and contemplate 
this great people thus afloat, and voyaging from 
the eastern to the western regions of this won- 
derful land. “Men, women, and children” con- 
stitute, of course, the classes of the emigrative 
community. They were families in their eastern 
homes—they are families as they travel—and 
when their travels cease they are to be the same 
families still—families transplanted in distant 
lands. 

Of these family groups the men appear hardy 
and strong men, such as have known what it is 
to grapple with labor, and are prepared to meet 
further labor and hardships amid their homes 
that are yet to be. The children are generally 
yet young—many of them infants—and often 
long travel has given them a tawny hue, and 
they appear as if sighing for green play-grounds, 
and shady trees, and genial fruits. The women 
have the seeming of wives of just such men, and 
mothers of just such children. Strong women 
are they, and capable of endurance, and qualified 
to encounter life’s trials and vicissitudes. 

Yet these, after all, are not the only emigrants 
westward, nor, perhaps, the most interesting class. 
Large numbers, specially from the far east, emi- 
grate by railroad and steam-ships to the extent 
that steam will carry them. This is particularly 
true of such as spread themselves along the Up- 
per Mississippi, and amid the-bright lands of Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. Many of these are 
of a more cultivated class of society, including 
numerous young men with their wives,. just em- 
barking together on the voyage of life. They 
have known the comforts and even refinements 
of New England society, and are seeking the 
west for the more speedy realization of a pleas- 
ant competence, after which it is in the mind of 
more than one or two to return and pass the 
evening of life amid the loved scenery and asso- 
ciates of childhood. Alas! how many bright 
dreams like this shall.never wake into reality! 

But the pilgrimage is finished, and the emi- 
grant has arrived. Let us note the different as- 
pects of emigrant life as it has arisen to the ob- 
servation, or as it has been revealed to the ear of 
friendship. 

Here, then, is an enterprising young man from 
one of the thriving townships of Vermont. He 
came to the west to “seek his fortune,” having 
some small means wherewith to commence, and 
a. genial temperament and disposition, leading 
him to keep his eye upon “the bright side of 








things,’ and in his heart resolving not to be 
“discouraged at trifles.’” He enters upon busi- 
ness, and a kindly success in the outset has pre- 
served and even improved his ordinary good 
nature, while continued prosperity has an influ- 
ence to place him on more and more favorable 
terms with himself and his newly adopted coun- 
try and associations. The city or country that is 
making him rich hardly fails to grow pleasant to 
his eye, till, in no very long time, the west be- 
comes sentimentally the land of his preference, 
and, perchance, of his admiration. It is to him 
the garden of his country—the glory of all lands; 
and it is well if the colder and rougher region 
that gave him birth is not looked down upon as 
some desert realm scarcely worthy of possession. 

Nor is there an entire rarity of the opposite 
examples. Another young man, not quite so 
favorably constituted as my friend just noticed, 
comes westward—comes with hopes as high and 
energy as active as the most sanguine and vigor- 
ous. At the same time, Fortune—to use a b2ath- 
enish expression—smiles upon him. His begin- 
ning is propitious, and many things are favorable, 
when, suddenly and unexpectedly, the chills are 
upon him, or he is prostrated by fever, and thus 
a grim cloud darkens all the bright prospects that 
seemed opening before him. He failed, as he 
came, to calculate all the allowances to be made 
for differences in regions so remote as those of 
his former and latter dwelling-places. He forgot 
that the sunshine on the prairies of Illinois is 
different from that which gilds the Green Mount- 
ains; that the evening air of the former might 
not be so safely inhaled as that of the latter; 
that there is an equal difference in the water, 
also a difference in meats and even fruits, as well 
as beverages, of the two countries. He did not 
keep in mind that rains could not be encountered, 
at least by him, with the same impunity in Indi- 
ana as in New Hampshire; and that the winters 
of the west, if somewhat milder than in the east, 
yet none the less demand prudence and precau- 
tion against colds and fevers. 

Thus this young man grew dispirited. The 
west proved not a paradise to him, and no mar- 
vel if he return erelong, bearing no very favora- 
ble or very fair report of the goodly land. 

And, then, again, I have known an emigrant 
young lady just married in the east, and retiring 
from the nuptial ceremony, and exchanging her 
bridal for her traveling robes. She started off in 
high cheer, with her young husband, for a home 
in the west. He was a farmer, and their destina- 
tion was to be somewhere away on the far-reach- 
ing prairie. They arrive at length, and the young 
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bride is weary, and perhaps sickened by the un- 
ceasing rush and smoke of the engine. A wagon 
ride of a few miles after leaving the railroad 
brings them to the cabin. It is lonely there— 
very lonely, and the prairie landscape is level— 
rtoo level, and seems stretching away to meet the 
horizon. And there is no city—no village—no 
church, with its graceful spire—no groves, or 
orchards, or glorious woodland scenes. Her home 
is a lodge in the midst of a magnificent Sahara. 
And such a lodge! Her feet never trod the like 
before. It is a single room, with a solitary little 
window to light it, and the floor is naked and 
rough, and the walls are unceiled and dark, and 
the furniture is a bed—where else could it be?— 
and a chair or two are there, and an unsightly 
fireplace opens at one end, and a ladder in the 
corner ascends, through an opening, to the garret, 
and this is all. 

Dost thou marvel, fair lady of the east, that 
this, thy sister—the bride who gave to thee her 
farewell kiss as she left thee on the morning of 
her marriage—dost thou marvel that she sits 
down in that cabin, buries her face in her hands, 
and weeps? Is it so strange that her heart dies 
within her, and her bright hopes are all hastening 
to wither and perish? 

And the prairie was never a home for poor 
Martha. The contrast was too violent, and the 
home of her youth—the home which she had 
left forever, rose ever on her vision with far more 
loveliness than before. Like a faithful woman, 
as she was, she set about the performance of her 
appropriate duties as wife and housekeeper. 
But her heart was heavy, and her steps grew 
slow, and her hands waxed feeble. Her mind, 
in spite of all her efforts, would be ever flying 
away to linger with the dear old home of her 
childhood; and she would muse and wonder 
why she might not have remained near her be- 
loved sisters and brothers, and listen to the distant 
roar of the ocean, and feel the cool sea-breeze, 
as it floated landward to soothe the evening 
heats, and hear, of a Sabbath morning, the fa- 
miliar old church-bell calling the rural worship- 
ers to praise and prayer. 

Such was the sorrow of Martha; and when a 
twelvemonth had passed over her western home, 
and the flowers of the prairie were drooping 
under the chill autumn breath, she also drooped 
and faded into death, and the weary exile passed 
away to her home in the skies. 

And I knew another—a beautiful one, to whom 
the great and goodly west could never become 


| home-like and lovely. She passed, with her 
| young husband, from her father’s abode, on the 








banks of the Connecticut, to dwell upon the 
shores of the glorious Mississippi. But she never 
could give up the charming scenery of New 
England’s monarch stream, not even for the sub- 
limer beauty of the great river of the west. She 
only asked of her husband one thing, that he 
would carry her back to those pleasant shores— 
the bright sporting ground of her childhood’s 
days; but the cholera seized her before her home- 
ward journey was commenced, and she, too, 
found her grave in the distant west. 

In truth, the matter of emigration is by no 
means that trifling subject which many appear to 
imagine. In innumerable instances it is fraught 
with weal or woe to those who undertake it; 
while with few, if we judge right, does it prove 
at: affair of indifference. Hence am I a little 
inclined to wonder that, amid all the multiplicity 
of pens that are moving in this literary age, so 
few practical things have been written bearing 
upon it. The question among others as to who 
ought and who ought not to emigrate, is certainly 
one of some moment; for that some should 
exchange an eastern for a western residence ap- 
pears entirely obvious; while on the other hand, 
it is equally certain that many others ought not 
to emigrate, and not a few of such as have at- 
tempted it. 

Emigrants westward should, as a general rule, 
be young. They should come while yet the 
bright heyday of life is before them—when they 
have just arrived at the possession of their full 
physical powers, and are strong to lay firm and 
broad foundations, and overcome the various ob- 
stacles incident to a pioneer life. 

And emigrants should be young people of 
strong perseverance—such as are fixed that their 
courage shall not fail in one year or two—who 
will abide contented and firm till a full and fair 
experiment has been made, and till their best 
energies have been put in exercise. 

The western emigrant should be a person of 
prudence—one who recognizes the positive differ- 
ence between the east and west in air, water, 
food, soil, and, in general, all matters more or 
less connected with health, and who also ac- 
knowledges the necessity of the precautions ap- 
propriate to these differences. Were all this 
attended to there would often be far milder re- 
ports at the east touching the insalubrity of west- 
ern climates, and the unhealthiness of one and 
another western locality. 

So also should the emigrant be free from all 
moftbidness in his local attachments. If he loves 
his eastern home with a very ardent love; if it 
wear in his eye the fascination of poetry; if it be 
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his beau ideal of Eden, and he can conceive of 
no other paradise that may compare with that; 
if a man’s home be thus with him, then, by all 
means, unless at the high command of duty, let 
him not abandon it for another in the west or 
elsewhere. 

We have written that in general the emigrant 
should be young; for as a man advances into 
mature life his habits become rigid, so that it is a 
matter of great difficulty with him to conform 
himself to altered modes and circumstances. He 
will also have acquired his established friends, 
and it will be painful to him to dissolve long- 
existing associations. Then, as we grow into 
years, we naturally feel reluctant to form new 
friendships, and become aware how few of such 
actually find existence in mature life. It may be 
added that a world not overburdened with kind- 
hess easily indulges some slight suspicion of men 
who emigrate after a certain period, and are prone 
to admit the inquiry as to the reasons or the ne- 
cessity of their making such a change. Such a 
one may be actuated by the very highest and 
purest motives, and, at the same time, be gener- 
ally suspected of impulses of a very different 
character. 

Especially is emigration of doubtful propriety 
with the man of years, if the companion of his 
youth hesitates and would prefer to remain amid 
the associates of kindred and the pleasant friend- 
ships that have grown up with her. Her wishes 
ate to be most carefully and tenderly corsulted 
in a step involving such grave consequences; nor 
should a husband expect prosperity and happi- 
ness in such a change, unless it have the cordial 
acquiescence of the wife. And why, we may 
reasonably ask, should not her judgment be con- 
sulted in this matter? and why should not her 
wishes have even greater regard than those of 
her husband? If there is to be suffering by emi- 
gration—as is morally certain—is not she to share 
it, and share it deeply? If the result shall be 
disastrous—as is quite possible—will not the dis- 
aster fall mcre heavily upon her than upon any 
one else? Indeed, it is hardly too much to say 
that the voice of the wife and mother should be 
decisive in a question of this character, and a 
wise man will be slow to make the change till 
that voice, with a note free and unconstrained, 
pronounces its consent and approbation. 

Nor yet are the wishes of children also to be 
left out of the account, and especially if they 
have come up into youth. It is true, their judg- 
ment may be slender in respect to what will or 
will not work out the highest good of the family 
circle. Yet if they lack in judgment they have 








hearts, and are capable of feeling; and when a 
thousand miles removed from the companions of 
their childhood—from their pleasant cousins and 
other kindred, they will be competent to feel the 
separation, perhaps more so than the father who 
has commanded them so far away. And they. 
will be capable, not only of feeling, but of weep- 
ing, too, as they remember the dear old home 
and the loved mates that they shall see no more. 
There are men bearing the relations of husband 
and father, who, in another sense than that of 
Paul, act, in reference to their wives and children, 
“as though they had none,” and proceed to the 
most important steps, and those deeply involving 
the comfort of their families, much as if such 
families had no existence. These are the men to 
crush rather than elevate the domestic circles 
where they move, while, for whatever else they 
may be suitable, they certainly should not emi- 
grate, unless, indeed, they emigrate alone. 

Further, it is doubtful that they of the east 
should emigrate westward who are in comforta- 
ble circumstances where they are. Emigrants of 
this class more generally have in view the ad- 
vancement of their estates, and perhaps the mak- 
ing of a more liberal provision for their children, 
But such should bear in mind that wealth is not 
the whole of life; that there are other things of 
equal and even paramount importance, and which 
are as accessible in the east as in the west. At 
the same time there is much good sense in the 
maxim that teaches to “let well enough alone.” 
If thou art young, and well, and unincumbered— 
of slender means, yet full of courage and hope, 
and possess a firm and strong heart; if thy father 
and mother sleep, or, being yet alive, are com- 
fortably provided for, and are willing to spare 
thee; and if thou art sure that thou canst leave 
these and other friends and the home of thy 
childhood with serenity; and if, moreover, the 
west is fascinating to thee, and pleasant drawings 
thence are felt within thy heart; if thy dearest 
friend assents and feels as thou dost; if thou hast 
looked carefully and thoroughly, and daily 
weighed all interesting results and bearings; and 
if, above all and beyond all, thou hast faithfully 
conferred touching the matter with Him who 
whispers, “In all thy ways acknowledge me, and 
I will direct thy paths;” if thus all is clear, then 
go and see what a munificent Providence hath 
for thee in the great western Canaan! For that 
there never was a richer or more magnificent 
realm thou mayest at thy starting feel well as- 
sured. 

But ye who emigrate ponder well these nine 
simples following: 
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Before starting review the twenty-eighth chap- 
ter of Genesis, and study carefully the process of 
the ancient emigrant when he had gone but a 
little way upon his journey. Go kneel at the 
altar and vow to the Lord Jehovah, saying, “If 
God will be with me, and will keep me in this 
way that I go, and will give me bread to eat and 
raiment to put on, so that I come again to my 
father’s house in peace, then shall the Lord be 
my God.” And then, as you journey, and as 
you arrive, and as you toil, and as you suffer and 
prosper, in town and on prairie, in storm and 
sunshine—in all, say and insist unceasingly, “ The 
Lord shall be my God!” 

Retire not from the east till your peace is made 
with every one there. You may never return, 
and the ill will of any man is too awful for en- 
durance. It will go running after you even to 
the “farthest verge of the green earth;” and it is 
a specter that will haunt you, and work you mis- 
chief, though thousands of miles away. “First 
be reconciled to thy brother,” and then go. 

If it be possible let all your affairs be settled 
before leaving your native land. Away in the 
great country of your destination it will help you 
essentially, if you shall be, unembarrassed and 
untrammeled; if your spirit shall be in sympa- 
thy with the glories of the great western world, 
and your movements there shall be free as the 
breeze that, in its buoyancy, shall sweep over 
your prairie home. 

Pass not to the great west with any view of 
sudden wealth. Wealth will come to you there 
about as certainly as prudence, integrity, indus- 
try, and perseverance shall be among the qualities 
of your character. But the man who goes to the 
west for the purpose of sudden riches belongs 
not to the class of emigrants that bless that goodly 
country, or bless themselves. They may attain 
their object; yet, so far as they do, the injury, in 
almost every case, is greater than the benefit. 
Speculation and monopoly may enrich the few; 
but it will, to the same extent, be injurious to 


- the many. 


Go not west for a home without having first 
established habits of strictest temperance. In- 
toxicating beverages must, of course, be dispensed 
with every-where. But the temperance of the 
western emigrant must go beyond all this. It 
must extend to all other drinks—to all the diet, 
and govern the habits of the man as it respects 
rain and sunshine, labor and rest, exposure, ex- 
citements, and all things. How often has a visit 
to a neighboring city, and for a day or two, re- 
sulted in sickness and death! Is it strange, then, 


that so great a transit as that of one and two thou- 
p 





sand miles, with all the changes involved, should 
often, without the appropriate precautions, prove 
disastrous and fatal? 

Expect no paradise in the west till you make 
it for yourself. You will find there, indeed, the 
materials for the building, but you must proceed 
to rear it up. The prairie is there with its ver- 
dure, and flowers, and plains, and swells, and 
ravines, and exhaustless fertility and boundless 
reach, And woods are there, intermingled with 
the prairies, and skirting the rivers. But remem- 
ber that all is wilderness, save where man has 
walked and labored. Wild is the open prairie, 
and oppressively solitary; and the snake nestles 
and suns himself there. And it would be easy 
there as elsewhere to die for the aching which 
the heart hath for something it can not reach. 
Wild, too, are the woods that bespot the prairies. 
They are not the clean, grove-like, and graceful 
woods that clothe the hill-sides of the east; but 
the trees seem aged, and wrinkled, and rough. 
They are old men, whose beauty is faded, and 
whose forms are withered and bent; while be- 
neath spreads the undergrowth and bushes, with 
here and there a spot of long and tangled grass— 
the whole forming a waste difficult to penetrate, 
and unsightly to the eye. Nor are the prairie 
rivers eastern in their character. They come not 
frou. cool mountain springs, nor sweep along 
granite and silicious beds. They are, rather, the 
downflowings of waters rained from the rich 
prairie regions, and the turbid stream passes you 
slowly and sluggishly. 

All is wild in the unoccupied west, and you 
will not find your home there till you make it. 

Go west, ye who go, with a lowly mind. You 
will mingle with people already there, and of 
whom you have, possibly, formed erroneous no- 
tions; who may have been represented as, in 
some sense, inferior to those who have grown up 
in the older and more cultivated regions. But 
mind, and learning, and refinement, and piety 
are, all of them, in the west as truly as else- 
where, and it will not benefit you to assume there 
any airs of superiority in these respects. You 
will doubtless discover differences, and institute 
comparisons—some of them favorable to the 
land of your origin; but speak of such with all 
suitable caution and reserve. Adopt the west as 
yours, at least for the time being, and identify 
yourself with all good people there. Enter into 
their plans, institutions, and efforts for improve- 
ment in Church and state, and in the arts of 
life—not obtrusively, but modestly—not presum- 
ing to lead, but evincing a cordial will and a 
ready co-operation. 
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Carefully avoid making enemies in your new 
home, and, on the other hand, make friends of 
all possible. Expect many cold eyes lighting 
upon you at first, especially if you go from New 
England. That noble country and its people are 
strangely misunderstood by thousands in the west 
as well as in the south; and the emigrant must 
brace up his mind and heart to meet, bear down, 
and overcome every unreasonable prejudice, and 
rally the friendship and scatter the jealousies of 
the people, where he is to sojourn. 

Hence, finally, let the emigrant resolve to de- 
serve friendship; that is, he should commence, ia 
his new home, as a man every way true and up- 
right, friendly and good—loving God with all his 
heart, and his neighbor as himself, and bearing 
himself in the most friendly manner toward 
all around him. Thus, he will have but little 
difficulty; friendships will beget friendships, sus- 
picion will vanish, pleasant salutations will meet 
him here and there, and his new abode will daily 
wax home-like, and genial, and beautiful. 


——@—— 


LIFE IN ASIA MINOR. 


SIA MINOR has been in many respects s0 

lavishly gifted by nature, that strangers pass- 
ing through the country, enchanted by the beau- 
tiful scenery, and excited by the clear air and 
sunny skies, feel inclined to believe they have 
found an earthly paradise. A longer residence 
might perhaps dispel this delusion; but the cli- 
mate is indeed delightful; and although the mid- 
day heat in summer is far too great for outdoor 
exercise, the mornings and evenings are delicious, 
and a plentiful dew refreshes the parched vegeta- 
tion. The cold in winter is extreme, which 
braces the enervated frame. The houses are so 
badly built that the inhabitants suffer much in 
the cold months; for instance, the panes of glass 
are let into the frames by a groove, without a 
morsel of putty—thus forming a complete trap 
for draughts, besides playing a most noisy accom- 
paniment to conversation in a storm. Then, the 
basement story of a country-house has seldom 
any side-walls: the upper stories aro raised on 
pillars, so the wind sweeps through perfectly un- 
checked; and the flooring-planks are so carelessly 
laid down, that, looking through your parlor-floor, 
you see the servants killing and plucking fowls for 
to-morrow’s dinner, with other agreeable sights; 
and if you try to lay down a carpet, it balloons 
up, till walking over it becomes quite a work of 
difficulty. These minor evils, however, could be 
easily removed by a very little trouble; and 
house-rent is not high, though it is the dearest 








item in expenditure here. The constant fires 
make property so unsafe, that, in towns, the 
builder, calculating that his house will not last 
more than six years, charges you for rent a sixth 
portion of the original cost. As the houses are 
chiefly built of wood and plaster, they are not 
very expensive. 

The great evils for residents to struggle against, 
are the country fevers—some of a very bad kind, 
but the most usual one the common intermittent 
fever and ague, which is not dangerous, but weak- 
ens much, and is difficult to be shaken off, even 
after leaving the country. High and low, young 
and old, are all equally affected by this curse of 
the country. When you go into the bazars, you 
see a great bundle of cloaks heaving in a corner, 
and are told that so and so has just got the coid 
fit on: you turn round, and see a poor trader, 
with flushed cheeks and trembling fingers, lan- 
guidly collecting his goods—his cold fit is just 
over; and he is going home, with parched lips 
and burning brow, to toss through the next few 
weary hours of fever. The natives yield unre- 
sistingly to the attacks of their enemy, and look 
upon every other day as sacrificed to it without 
hope of redemption: they know that it will dis- 
appear with the season that brings it, and scarcely 
make an effort to stay its violence. Every one 
you meet has, of course, a different idea as to 
what gives you fever: if you eat peaches, and go 
out in the sun, you are sure to get it; if you 
drink cold water before walking, you are equally 
certain of a fit; if you venture to touch caimac— 
a delicious preparation of half-boiled cream, made 
into cakes a little thicker than pancakes—there 
is no hope for you. Many kinds of fruits are 
looked upon as “iumps of fever.” If you ven- 
ture out when the dew is falling, you deserve to 
be laid up. This last rule really seems to have 
some truth in it. Sulphate of quinine is an un- 
failing specific for common ague; but it is an ex- 
pensive medicine, quite out of the reach of poor 
people; and really when you see them feeding 
entirely on unripe fruit, or sleeping in the open 
air in a perfect steam-bath of dew, you only 
wonder they do not all die, instead of being only 
unwell, 

The eldest child of a Greek, who acted as a 
sort of porter at our gate, was a perfect martyr to 
fever. She was a very pretty little girl; and we 
promised to try to cure her with quinine, on con- 
dition she attended to some rules of diet during 
the process, as the children were all constantly 
eating raw cucumbers, pumpkins, and other such 
unwholesome viands. For some days every 
thing went on well; but one morning I saw her 
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in the court, presiding at a feast of green pome- 
granates, and instantly ran out, saying: “Ah! 
naughty Ghullenie!”—a name equivalent to our 
rose—“you know you were forbidden to eat 
fruit till you were well.” This being duly trans- 
lated to her, the little lady, aged about ten, rose 
up, and with singular grace and dignity informed 
me, in the liquid tones of her beautiful Greek, 
“That she would not eat fruit after having been 
forbidden to do so, but every one knew that 
pomegranates were not included in that category; 
and, in fact, the lining membrane of green ones 
especially was known to every body as an excel- 
lent thing for fever.” Certainly people here do 
eat pomegranates in every stage of fever, and the 
inside skin being very bitter, may have some 
good effects; but I wonder what English girl of 
that age would have been able to defend herself 
in such a manner. The children, from being 
constantly at liberty, and not confined to a nur- 
sery like ours, are all precocious. They are gen- 
erally pretty, and look so funny dressed up in 
their min‘ature turbans and trains, that I always 
expected them to begin acting some charade or 
play. Both sexes are dressed exactly alike while 
they are juvenile. 

We went one day to visit the pashaw’s wife; 
and her son, a boy about twelve, left the room at 
once, with an absurd assumption of manliness, 
pretending not to see his mother’s visitors. He 
was habited, as his father might have been, in a 
fez cap, and a dark, badly-fitting surtout of Eng- 
lish cloth, with a leather belt. All Turks in 
government employment must wear this dress, 
which looks mean and paltry beside their own 
flowing native costume. The pashaw’s wife was 
a dignified, middle-aged woman, who had been 
handsome, and still possessed beautiful, almond- 
shaped, dark eyes. Her high-bred ease of man- 
ner would have done honor to any drawing-room, 
and completely distinguished her from the chat- 
tering crowd of slaves around. When asked if 
she was the only wife, she replied in a very 
stately manner: “Yes, my husband and myself 
have always been sufficient to each other.” I 
am sure she was a very superior woman, and her 
husband was a wise man. The house was in 
great confusion; many curious-looking rounded 
hair trunks, with iron bands, were lying about, 
ready packed, as the family were just moving 
down to Stamboul; and the husband, a man of 
progress, intended going on board ¢. steamer, 
shortly expected on the coast. The women had 
never seen a steamer, and were much alarmed at 
the prospect, and much relieved to hear we 





should be there also, thinking our presence a kind | 


of guarantee for their safety. We did afterward 
meet the poor things on board—at least we saw 
some buncles of clothes stretched on the deck, 
lying quite motionless—till at length starting into 
life, the unfortunate creatures beneath, tortured by 
the attacks of an enemy there was no escape 
from, in paroxysmns of despair hastily tore off the 
muslin bandages which had hitherto concealed 
their faces from the gaze of the unfaithful, and 
then, struck with horror at the profanity of the 
act they had been guilty of, sank back in a state 
of utter prostration, and were one by one sum- 
marily carried down stairs to the ladies’ cabin, 
and delivered over to all the unknown miseries 
of seasickness. 

There was a remarkably lovely child in the 
pashaw’s house, with the most purely blue eyes I 
ever saw; but the Turks do not admire blue 
eyes—indeed, are very much afraid of them, be- 
lieving that their possessors have the power of 
casting the “Evil Eye.” A friend of ours was 
one day sianding watching some poor bullocks 
yoked to « load of wood far too heavy for them 
to move. Aiter several ineffectual attempts to 
make them stir, the driver turned to the English- 
man, and in no measured terms begged him to 
go away instantly, as it was of course utterly 
impossible for the bullocks to move, when his 
blue eyes were transfixing them. If you admire 
a child in Turkey, you are supposed to have 
thrown the Evil Eye on it; and the nurse will 
most probably spit at you, to avert any evil con- 
sequences to her charge. The Turkish domestic 
servants are nearly all slaves, both black and 
white, and seem very comfortably off. No doubt 
they are often tyrannized over, and sometimes 
harshly treated; but, on the whole, their chains 
appear to be as light as the chains of slavery can 
possibly be. Even after death their identifica 
tion with the family continues. When walking 
through the lovely cemeteries, you will see a 
square space railed off, containing perhaps a high 
headstone, with a sculptured turban on the top, 
indicating the spot where sleeps the lord of a 
household; beside it a peaked stone—perhaps 
two or three—with a rose on it, tells you a wife 
lies beneath; some smaller stones round will 
probably complete the family circle; and then 
adjoining will be a tiny piece of ground, also in- 
closed, with an inscription relating that here lies 
some faithful Mustapha, or Ibrahim, who had 
been in the family fifty or sixty years, and was 
laid in death, as he had lived, close to the master 
he had served so well. 

The peasants here have a great dread of being 
drawn in the conscription for the army. One 
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day, when we were visiting the consul’s wife, in 
rushed a poor woman in a dreadful state of agita- 
tion, followed by a group of sympathizing friends, 
and dragging along her unfortunate son, a puny, 
sickly lad, who had just been drawn for a soldier. 
He looked about fourteen, and seemed quite 
scared and totally unmanned by the fearful pros- 
pect opening before him. The weeping mother 
franticly implored the great lady to take her 
son into service in any capacity—the servants of 
_ British subjects are exempt from the conscrip- 
tion—vehemently lamenting her hard fate, and 
pointing by turns to the youth of her son, his 
great delicacy, his want of hight, and, above all, 
to a slight deformity in one of his fingers; any 
of which reasons ought, in her opinion, to be 
sufficient to prevent his going to the wars. All 
the women chimed in in chorus; while the young 
candidate for martial honors stood behind, sub- 
bing piteously, and certainly looking a most unfit 
subject to aid in upholding the glory and honor 
of the Ottoman Empire. It really seemed a 
hard case: he was his mother’s only son; and 
after some consideration, her heart was set at rest 
by seeing him appointed to some nominal post 
about the children, where I often afterward saw 
him looking very happy. The soldiers are gen- 
erally small, dark-complexioned, and wretchedly 
poor creatures, from the interior—very different 
from the stately ‘Turk of thé capital. They have 
a simple, good-natured look, which is very pleas- 
ing. I always heard them spoken of as having 
good stuff in them, though the attempt to dress 
them in a sort of European uniform makes them 
feel uncomfortable and look ridiculous. 

On going into the town one day, we went, as 
usual, to leave our horses at a very decent sort 
of hotel—as things go here—kept by an Arme- 
nian and his wife. They had a pretty daughter, 
whose round, good-tempered face had often at- 
tracted our attention; and as by this time we 
were looked upon quite as old residents in the 
country, and friends of the house, we were taken 
into consultation on the subject of a proposal 
which had just been received for the young lady 
from a Frank visitor—I believe Italian—who, 
attracted solely by her rosy cheeks and dark 
eyes—for he could not speak a word of any lan- 
guage intelligible to her—wished to transplant 
ber to his own home. The mother explained 
the whole affair to us most volubly, and the 
daughter listened with frightened looks, and 
seemed altogether more alarmed than flattered at 
the honor done her by the Frank. The elder 
woman seemed to have settled the matter in the 





so to my ideas, She informed the dismayed and 
eager suitor, that, “many foreigners coming here, 
take a fancy to our daughters, and wish to have 
them for wives; but then they go away and 
forgét their promised brides. Go back, then, 
stranger, to your own country, and remain there 
a year: at the end of that time, if you have not 
altered your way of thinking, return here, and I 
will gladly give you my daughter.” After such 
a speech there was nothing to be added or sug- 
gested by us; and in a few moments both mother 
and daughter were deep in the discussion of a 
Turkish dress, which I wanted to have made, 
and appeared far more interested in the details 
of colors and trimming, than in the consideration 
of the poor unbeliever’s offer of marriage. The 
only thing that puzzled me was the fact, that in 
this country, where one hears so much about the 
subjugation of women, no one seemed to think 
of referring to the paternal parent for his opin- 
ion. The mother held forth to her friends, and 
discussed minutely her own ideas on the subject, 
without paying the smallest attention tc the mel- 
ancholy and decidedly henpecked man, who was 
quietly pursuing his daily avocations in the house. 
Certainly, the ordinary class of Franks in this 
country are calculated to give the natives but a 
poor idea of European society: they are usually 
the very refuse of southern Europe—men who, 
from bad conduct, or some unfortunate circum- 
stances, find the home circle closed against them, 
and come out here to pick up a living as they 
best can. From the talented members of this 
class springs up that witty, wicked, and danger- 
ous man called a chevalier d’industrie. 

We fell in with a brilliant specimen of this 
genus, who made his debut at the before-men- 
tioned hotel, where he led a rollicking, pleasant 
enough sort of life. I scarcely know how we 
first became acquainted with M. Achille: people 
are not particular with regard to introductions so 
far from home; and he was perfect in the art of 
suiting himself to his company. He spoke both 
French and Italian so well, that I knew not 
which country claimed him for her son. He 
sang exquisitely; and possessed a power of sketch-~ 
ing I have never seen equaled: any blank piece 
of paper that fell in his way, the backs of letters, 
the fly-leaves of books, were instantly covered 
with fanciful designs, ruined mosques, and Moor- 
ish palaces. I still possess many of ‘hese speci- 
mens, all finished with a delicacy and rapidity 
that appeared to my inexperienced eyes quite 
miraculous. He soon made himself notorious by 
his furious and reckless riding through the 


most sensible possible manner—quite provokingly crowded bazars. We afterward heard, that when 
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pressed for the payment of some silver-mounted 
pistols, cimeters, and other fancy articles he had 
selected, he pointed a bright stiletto at the startled 
trader, and replied: “That’s the only payment 
you'll get from me!” He succeeded in borrow- 
ing fifty dollars from my father, and gave him, at 
the same time, a little gold-headed cane, which 
he said “his honor was pledged to redeem at all 
hazards, as it was engraved with the arms of his 
family.” I need not say the family arms are still 
in the possession of strangers. 

The children of Englishmen who have mar- 
ried Armenian or Greek wives, are very interest- 
ing specimens of humanity. They are generally 
pretty, and very quick and intelligent. Indeed, 
to English people they appear remarkably clever, 
from the extraordinary number of languages they 
can all speak. Their nurses are chiefly Greek, 
and they, of course, talk to their nurslings in their 
own beautiful language; daily intercourse with 
the natives around instructs them in Turkish; 
the father speaks to them in English, and the 
mother probably in Armenian; every visitor 
teaches them French, and Italian is learned as 
easily: so that by the time our children at home 
begin going to school, these little things are con- 
versationally perfect in five or six different lan- 
guages, and have thus already mastered a great 
deal of that knowledge our school children toil 
so painfully after and so seldom attain. Another 
characteristic of this class that struck us, was the 
wonderfally large appetite they are generally 
blessed with; fortunately, the necessaries of life 
are cheap out here, or the housekeeping bills 
would be something frightful. I used to sit in 
silent amazement, watching the celerity with 
which immense piles of food disappeared down 
the throats of pretty piquant girls, who had cer- 
tainly never been taught to be ashamed of the 
act of eating. We were much amused once by 
the naive speech of a young lady who was din- 
ing with us. There were two dishes of meat on 
the table, and when asked which she would pre- 
fer, she replied, looking alternately at each: “I'll 
take some of both, if you please, sir.” 

Some of these families have passed through 
most stirring and exciting scones. I am sure 
their histories would open thrilling pages of ro- 
mance to the reader. I remember two girls once 
giving me a description of a morning of alarm 
they had spent some time before near Constanti- 
nople. It was atime of great tumult; the town 
was almost in a state of siege; and bands of law- 
less Albanian soldiers were wandering about, 
recklessly plundering whatever they could lay 
their hands on. The street where these girls 








lived was almost deserted; the inhabitants had 
fled, shutting up their houses—they had no serv- 
ants—the mother was very ill, confined to bed; 
the father was compelled to go out, leaving these 
two girls, with two or three little children, alone 
in the house. He directed them to keep per- 
fectly quiet, shut all doors and windows, and by 
that means strive as much as possible to escape 
observation. The immediate neighborhood was 
quiet, but the distant sounds of riot sometimes 
reached them; and their suspense becoming at 
last intolerable, they went to the topof the house 
to discover if possible what was going on. The 
death-like silence of the street was for some time 
unbroken; but at length one of the much-dreaded 
Albanians appeared. The sisters watched with 
breathless anxiety, and saw him trying the differ- 
ent doors, till, finding one close to them that 
yielded to his hand, he entered; and in a few 
moments, what was their horror and despair to 
see him come out of a window on the top of the 
house, and walk along the parapet, apparently 
looking in at each window in succession, as if to 
see which promised the best prospect of plunder. 
It was a fearful moment, but Providence shielded 
these defenseless children from harm, for the 
fierce Albanian passed the window behind which 
the frightened girls were cowering, without look- 
ing in. 
—_>———_ 


THE PRECIOUS LITTLE PLANT. 


WO maidens, Bridget and Bertha, went to the 
city, and each bore upon her head a heavy 
basket of fruit. 

Bridget murmured and sighed constantly; but 
Bertha only laughed and sported. 

Bridget said, “ How canst thou laugh so? Thy 
basket is as heavy as mine, and thou art no 
stronger than I.” 

Bertha replied, “I have placed a certain little 
plant on my burden, and so I scarcely feel it. 
Why don’t you do so, too?” 

“Ay,” cried Bridget, “that must be a precious 
little plant. I would gladly lighten my burden 
with it. Tell me at once what-is its name.” 

Bertha answered, “The precious little plant 
that makes all burdeas lighter, is called—patience. 
For 

‘When thy burden’s very weighty, 
Patience neath it makes it easy.’” 

Older heads than those on the shoulders of 
these two little girls can learn from them a lesson, 
patiently to “endure what they can not cure,” 
and hopefully to trust in the providence of Him 
who does all things well. 
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THE FLOWER ON THE MOUNTAIN-SIDE. 
BY REY. C. J. THOMPSON, 


My beautiful flower, 
Why bloomest thou here, 
In this place so lonely, 
And rugged, and drear? 
With perfume so sweet 
And colors so bright, 
Thou art pleasing to scent, 
And pleasing to sight; 
But there’s none here to value 
Thy beauty so rare, 
And thy sweetness is wasted 
On wild desert air. 
In a garden ’twere fitter 
Such beauty to find, 
Attended by some one 
Both gentle and kind, 
And where kindred flowers 
With colors as bright, 
And perfume as sweet, 
Would afford thee delight. 
Art thou contented 
To .Jwell here alone 
Midst this fallen old wood, 
And this rugged old stone? 
See yon old rock 
With his sides so brown; 
His visage is grim, 
And dark is his frown; 
And yon old fallen wood, 

So charred and decayed, 
To be sure for such company 
Thou never wast made. 

Then hie thee away 
From this desolate place, 
Come hie thee away 
Some garden to grace. 
“ Dost thou ask, kind friend, 
Why it is I am here? 
I was placed here by God, 
This desert to cheer. 
Do I not by my beauty 
Detract from this gloom? 
Do I not by my fragrance 
This desert perfume? 
Then I live to some purpose, 
Though I live here alone, 
Midst this fallen old wood, 
And this rugged old stone. 
If I lived in a garden 
Attended with care, 

To be praised for my beauty 
And fragrance so rare— 
True, those might be pleased 
Who have other pleasure, 

And those might be proud 
Who have other treasure; 
But here, I am sure, 
I can do the most good 
Midst this rugged old stone, 





And this fallen old wood. 
Then contented I’ll stay, 
In this desert so drear, 
And this recollection 
My spirits shall cheer: 
Though none here may flatter 
My fragrance and beauty, 
I have this satisfaction— 
I am doing my duty. 
It does not make us happy 
To be praised and caressed, 
But God has so made us, 
That in blessing we’re blessed; 
Then I’d rather live here 
In discharge of my duty, 
Ttan 1 loom in a garden, 
Mid-t fragrance and beauty. 
And thrugh while I live here 
I have not the care 
Of the graceful, and gentle, 
And beautiful fair, 
Yet God is my keeper, 
And it matters not where 
I live, so I’m under 
Hi. «ind, guardian care. 
Without his protection 
I would not be secure 
Tn a place the most lovely 
And pleasant, I’m sure; 
But with his pretection 
There is nothing can harm; 
So I'll live here securely, 
And feel no alarm.” 


—@— 


A SOUL-STRUGGLE. 
BY REV. 0. M. SPENCER. 


Wuar means that dark, portentous cloud, 
That like an evil spirit seems? 
Its voice prophetic murmurs loud, 
With some dire fate it surely teems. 
The threat’ning storm is raging now— 
The iron bolt has pierced my soul; 
A shattered wreck, it lays me low, 
While onward still the thunders roll. 
I can not weep, for through my eye 
Their rapid course the lightnings take; 
I can not live, I can not die, 
My heart will neither beat nor break. 
Be still, my soul, or cease to be, 
Now to the verge of madness driven; 
For worse than this were death to me, 


And aught elsewhere would prove a heaven. 


The storm is past, the struggle’s o’er, 
A flood of tears relieves my brain; 

OI shall never feel it more, 
Or drink that bitter cup again! 

With humble pride, now bending low, 
I draw near him who wields the rod; 

The stroke grows lighter as I go, 
When lo, behold! it is my God. 
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Scripture Cabinet: 


Sxamon on A Lear.— The works of the Lord are great, 
sought out of all them that have pleasure therein.” Psalm 
exi, 2. 

The following incident came to the knowledge of the 
writer, says a correspondent of the London Christian 
Miscellany, when collecting materials for a funeral ser- 
mon on the death of Mr. Henry Cunliff, of Crawshaw- 
Booth. 

Before his conversion to God he was so far enveloped 
in the darkness of unbelief, as to doubt the existence of 
an almighty Creator. This left him very wretched; for 
being without God, he was also without hope in the 
world. He was, however, a great observer of nature; 
and while looking one day into a field, during a shower 
of rain, his eye fell upon a plant—the burdock—whose 
leaves were very broad. This circumstance, as he 
thought, prevented the rain from descending to the root, 
and nourishing the plant; but, on closer observation, he 
found that all the water caught by the leaf was conveyed 
by various channels to the stalk, which was so grooved 
as to convey all the water to the root. It instantly 
occurred to him that those leaves evinced design, and 
that that implied a designer; and therefore he concluded 
that there must be a God, the maker and upholder of all 
things. From that moment he was most effectually de- 
livered from all atheistic notions; and he resolved to 
seek this all-wise and glorious Being, as he is manifested 
in his Son, Jesus Christ. He subsequently became a 
cheerful and happy Christian, and a useful servant in the 
Church, and was wont, like the great Teacher, to impart 
religious instruction to his friends, in beautiful similes 
drawn from natural objects, thus leading them 

“From nature up to nature’s God.” 

Tue Growrer Brr.—I once witnessed a spectacle in 
the Liverpool Zoological Gardens which I shall never for- 
get. In a large, deep pit there were three bears; two 
were large, the other quite small. I dropped a biscuit 
for the little one, which he began to eat. The large 
bears, being full of frolic, took away the broken pieces 
of the biscuit several times with their paws, and returned 
them to him. The little one was testy fierce, snapped 
and snarled, and bit at his jocose companions. The big 
bears put up with this for a while without resentment. 
But the little one could not forget the insult, and he went 
on quarreling and snapping. In a few moments, to my 
surprise and horror, the great bears began to growl; and, 
being angry, set upon the poor little thing, bit him com- 
pletely through the bowels, and laid him dead on the 
spot. I looked on and received instruction. I said to 
myself, if men will not put up with trifling annoyances, 
but resolve to fret, and fume, and resent them, they must 
expect from parties as meddlesome as themselves, but 
with greater power, formidable injuries, and, it may be, 
ruin. Let a man once acquire a character for peevish- 
ness, we may then conclude that in social life he will be 
avoided; and should he give himself airs before power 
and authority in public, he will be chastised; and if still 





troublesome, as a member of an organized society, he 
may expect to be deposed.—Sermons on Peevishness. 

Tue Srrarr Gatz.—“ Enter ye in at the strait gate; for 
wide is the gate, and broad ie the way, that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, and many there be which go in thereat: because, strait is 
the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it.” Matt. vii, 18, 14. 

The Duke of Hamilton, from a child, was remarkably 
serious, and took delight in reading his Bible. His 
mother, the Duchess, told a relation, that when he was 
playing about the room at nine years of age, she said to 
him, “Come, write me a few verses, and I will give you a 
crown.” He sat down, took pen and paper, and in a few 
minutes produced the following lines: 

“ As o’er the sea-beat shore I took my way, 
I met an aged man who bade me stay; 
‘Be wise,’ said he, ‘and mark the path you go, 
This leads to heaven, and that to hell below; 
The way to life is difficult and steep, 
The broad and easy leads you to the deep.’” 


Gorne IN aT THE ExeventH Hour.—* And about the 
eleventh hour he went out, and found othere standing idle, and 
saith unto them, Why stand ye here all the day idle?” Matt. 
aa, 6. 

An old sailor, who was very ragged, and whose white 
head spoke the lapse of many years, was leaning against 
a post in conversation with another sailor. A member 
of the Bethel Union spoke to them, and particularly in- 
vited the old man to attend the prayer meeting. His 
companion, after hearing the nature of the invitation, 
said, “Thomas, go in! Come! come! man, go into the 
meeting; it won’t hurt you.” “Puh! puh!” cried the 
old seaman, “I should not know what to do with myself. 
I never go to Church or prayer meetings; besides, I am 
too old. I am upward of seventy, and I am very wicked, 
and have always been so; it is too late for me to begin, 
it is of no use; all is over with me, I must go to the 
devil.” After a moment’s pause, the member, looking 
with pity upon the old veteran, answered, “ You are the 
very man the prayer meeting is held for.” “How s0?”— 
with much surprise. “Because Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save the chief of sinners. When young, I 
suppose, you were tempted to think it would be time 
enough tg be religious when you came to be old?” “Ah! 
that I did,” replied the sailor. “Now you are old, you 
say it is too late. Listen no longer to these suggestions; 
come with me: no time is to be lost, for Jesus is waiting 
to save you, poor sinner, or he would have sent you to 
that place where hope never comes before this; your sins 
deserve it.” His companion then said, “Thomas, go to 
the prayer meeting. You have need, at your time of life, 
to prepare to die.” He went, and attended regularly. 
Some time after he was asked, “Well, my aged friend, 
do you think you are too much in years to be saved? too 
old in sin for the blood of Christ to cleanse you?” “No, 
sir,” said he; “I bless God, I do feel hope, a blessed 
hope, which I would not give up for worlds; a hope which 
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encourages me to think that God will be merciful to me 
and pardon me, old sinner as I am.” 

CLIMBING INTO THE SHEEPFOLD.—“ He that entereth not 
by the door into the sheepfold, but elimbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a robber.” John x, 1. 

The celebrated Mr. Alexander Henderson, who lived in 
the seventeenth century, was presented by Archbishop 
Gladstanes to the parish of Leuchars in Fife. His settle- 
ment was so unpopular, that on the day of ordination, 
the church doors were shut and secured by the people, so 
that the ministers who attended, together with the pre- 
centor, were obliged to go in by the window. Shortly 
after, having heard of a communion in the neighborhood, 
at which the excellent Mr. Bruce was to be an ass/stant, 
he went thither secretly; and fearful of attracting notice, 
placed himself in a dark corner of the church, where he 
might not be readily seen or known. Mr. Bruce having 
come into the pulpit, paused for a little, as was his usual 
manner, a circumstance which excited Mr. Henderson’s 
surprise; but it astonished him much more when he 
heard him read as his text, these very striking words, 
“He that entereth not in by the door, but climbeth up 
some other way, the same is a thief and a robber;” which 
words, by the blessing of God, and the effectual working 
of the Holy Spirit, took such hold on him at that very 
instant, and left such an impression on his heart after- 
ward, that they proved the very first means of his con- 
version unto Christ. Ever after he retained a great af- 
fection for Mr. Bruce, and used to make mention of him 
with marks of the highest respect. 

How to Resuxe.—“ Rebuke with all authority. Let no 
man despise thee.” Titus ii, 15. 

When the late Rev. Mr. K—— was settled in his con- 
gregation of S——, they could not furnish him with a 
manse, or even with lodgings. In these circumstances, a 
Captain P——., in the neighborhood, though a stranger to 
religion, generously took him into his family, and gave 
him his board, it is believed, gratuitously. But our 
young clergyman soon found himself in very unpleasant 
circumstances, owing to the Captain’s usual practice of 
profane swearing. Satisfied of his duty, however, he de- 
termined to perform it at all hazards. Accordingly, one 
day at table, after a very liberal volley of oaths from the 
Captain, he observed calmly, “Captain, you have cer- 
tainly on the preseat occasion made use of a number of 
very improper terms.” The Captain, who was rather a 
choleric man, was instantly in a blaze. “ Pray, sir, what 
improper terms have I used?’ “Surely, Captain, you 
must know,” replied the clergyman with greater cool- 
ness, “and having already put me to the pain of hearing 
them, you can not be in earnest in imposing upon me the 
additional pain of repeating them.” “You are right, 
sir,” resumed the Captain, “ you are right. Support your 
character, and we will respect you. We have 2 parcel of 
clergymen around us here, who seem quite uneasy till 
they get us to understand that we may use any freedoms 
we please before them, and we despise them.” It ought 
to be known, that the Captain never afterward repeated 
the offense in his presence, and always treated Mr. K-—— 
with marked respect, and befriended him in all his in- 
terests. 


“Tue Farrerot Warcner.”—" Behold I come ae a 
thief. Blessed ie he that watcheth.” Rev. xvi, 15. 

The Honorable Robert Boyle was, from early youth, 
singularly attentive to derive moral and religious im- 
provement from every object in nature, and every occur- 





rence in life. In the year 1648 he made a short excur- 
sion to the Hague. Sailing home, between Rotterdam 
and Gravesend, he saw, through a perspective glass, a 
vessel imagined to be a pirate, and to give chase to the 
ship in which he was embarked. The occasion suggested 
to him the following judicious reflection: “This glass 
does, indeed, cause the distrusted vessel to approach; but 
it causes her to approach only to our eyes, not to our 
ship. If she be not making up to us, this harmless in- 
strument will prove no lodestone to draw her toward us; 
and if she be, it will put us in better readiness to receive 
her. Such an instrument, in relation to death, is the 
meditation of it, by mortals so much and s0 causelessly 
abhorred. For though most men studiously shun all 
thoughts of death, as if, like a mice acquaintance, he 
would forbear to visit where he knows he is never thought 
of; or, as if we would exempt ourselves from being mor- 
tal, by forgetting that we are so; yet meditation on this 
subject brings the awful reality nearer to our view, with- 
out at all lessening the real distance betwixt us and 
death. If our last enemy be not approaching us, this 
innocent meditation will no more quicken his pace than 
direct his steps; and if he be, it will, without hastening 
his arrival, prepare us for his reception.” 

“Tue True Vive,” John xv, 1.—This passage occurs 
in the last discourse of Jesus, and was probably uttered 
in the upper chamber in which he supped with his disci- 
ples immediately before he crossed the brook Kedron, to 
go to the garden of Gethsemane. He was about to be 
parted from his followers; and for their consolation he 
reminds them of their close and indissoluble union with 
himself; a union which should endure even when he 
should be removed to heaven. 

In fulfillment of old Jacob’s prophetic blessing, the 
vine was wont to grow, as at Eshcol, in great luxuriance 
in Judah’s land. Its juice, which was mingled in the 
drink-offering, is spoken of in Scripture as “cheering 
God and man.” The terraced hills of Palestine testify 
at this day to the former abundance there of the grape- 
vine. Its wood was useless; only for its fruit was it cul- 
tivated. It may seem a fanciful thought; but, methinks, 
its small and tender tendrils may represent weak and 
faint believers, who are, nevertheless, united to Jesus and 
safe in him. As it is one and the same sap which circu- 
lates through the whole of any tree, so if any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. 

What are the fruits which hang in Inxuriant clusters 
upon the branches of this vine? They are “love, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 
ness, temperance.” Here, indeed, these fruits attain not 
perfect maturity; but there is a more genial clime above, 
where every grace of the Spirit shall flourish in immortal 
perfection. 

While wandering lately in an antique garden, I came 
upon a terrace of vines where desolation seemed to reign; 
so completely had some of the branches been stripped of 
their leafy glories. Yet, as I was assured, this had all 
been skillfully done for their future benefit. Here was a 
salutary lesson for the desolated and bleeding heart! If 
thou art his, afflicted Christian, the Lord has a gracious 
purpose toward thee. It is for his glory, that thou 
shouldest bear much fruit; and therefore art thou sub- 
jected, it may be, to sharp discipline. Strive to profit by 
it; and to bring forth more fruit. Yet a little while, and 
thou shalt see the dawn of that eternal day wherein thou 
shalt flourish forever in the celestial paradise; and the 
time of thy mourning shall be ended. 
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Ghitorinl Disquisition, 


FEMALE HEALTH IN AMERICA. 

A snort time since we were standing on the corner of 
Fourth and Main streets, Cincinnati, waiting for an om- 
nibus. In the space of ten minutes we counted the 
faces of twenty ladies, who were out enjoying the sun- 
shine, or making their calls of shopping. Of these 
twenty we marked just seven who had what might be 
called a full and healthy expression of countenance, 
while the other thirteen had a paleness and a languor of 
expression which indicated all too clearly the absence 
of good health. A theme was suggested for our discus- 
sion, and the reader is invited to a few considerations 
on it. It is this—What are some of the causes operating 
unfavorably to the enjoyment of good health by American 
females? Miss Catharine Beecher has become so inter- 
ested and so alarmed in regard to “the terrible decay of 
the female constitution” in the United States, that she 
has written and published a book on the subject, as the 
reader may know, entitled “Letters to the People on 
Health and Happiness.” In one of her chapters she has 
some statistics, gathered from almost every section of 
the Union, showing that about three-fourths of all the 
mothers of the country are either invalids or persons 
possessing but a moderate share of health. Her' plan 
was this: She wrote letters to various ladies living in 
two hundred towns and cities of the free states, request- 
ing the persons so addressed to write back to her in 
reference to the health of ten women with whom they 
were best acquainted, and their letters gave the impres- 
sion as above stated. 

With the proposition granted, that American female 
health is not what it should be, the question at once 
propounds itself, what is the cause, or the causes, of this 
ill health? Is it a sequence inevitable from some pecu- 
liarity of our climate? or does it spring from our mode of 
dressing, acting, and eating? That these have some 
influence in regard to the matter seems clear; yet the 
following, it occurs to us, have more than any other 
causes that could be named: 

1. The unnatural method of early female training. Phy- 
sicians generally admit that, so far as it concerns their 
original organic strength or life-force, males and females 
are brought into the world with equal chances of life. 
These chances continue the same so long as infancy con- 
tinues, or before either a boy or girl can walk. After 
the exercise of walking is well learned, the chances are 
against the girl and for the boy—and why? Let us 
see. Take as an illustration brother and sister, and 
let the latter have the start over the former by two 
years. Call the boy six years old and the girl eight. 
Both have endured with tolerable impunity the ban- 
daging, tight dressing, and pinning of early infancy; 
both have had their allowance of paregoric, castor oil, 
and laudanum; and both have been rocked, “jounced” 
on the knee, and well fed with candies and sugar-teats. 
Mayhap they have been sweltered with a night-cap and 
a heavy feather-bed, have been roasted in a hot stove- 
room, or have been poisoned with the foul air of an un- 
ventilated bedroom. 

“Our little couple start for school, with such a minimum 
of lungs as the unnatural life they have led will allow, 
and a stomach that is yet fresh enough to endure bad 





bread, plum cake, candies, and diseased milk. The 
reader will remember that nature is beneficent, and will 
endure much abuse before she succumbs. Well, they 
are off to school. OV¥serve how circumspectly my little 
miss walks; soon she chides her brother for being ‘ rude.’ 
He, nothing daunted, starts full tilt after a stray dog or 
pig; and though he often tumble in the mud, and his 
clothes get spoiled, the result is soon visible in increase 
of lungs and ruddy cheeks. He can not run without 
more breath; he can not continue to run without in- 
creased dimensions and power of lungs; he can not have 
large lungs without good digestion; he will feed well, 
and thrive apace. 

“They are now at school, seated on a bench without a 
back, and often with their legs hanging down, so that 
the poor back-bone has no earthly support. Thus sits 
the wretched child with book in hand, from nine till 
twelve or one o’clock, and sometimes three. The boy, 
with the aid of sticking a pin now and then in his neigh- 
bor, and occasionally falling asleep and tumbling from 
his bench, from pure nervous exhaustion, to the great 
relief of his half-stagnant blood-vessels and torpid nerves, 
endures it till another mereiful pig or dog chase makes 
him feel that he is alive. 

“ After dinner, she either sits down to her sampler, or 
the piano, and in all probability finishes the day’s feed- 
ing with tea and preserves. She is then posted off toa 
feather-bed in an unventilated room, with the door shut 
for fear the little darling will take cold. A stove or 
furnace keeps the upper chambers from eighty-five to 
one hundred degrees, and the feather-bed and the blank- 
ets, retaining all the heat of the body, swelter the 
wretched little creature till morning. What wonder that 
she gets spinal curvature, if not actual deposits of tu- 
bercles in the body of her vertebre or lungs?” 

As life progresses, matters, instead of mending, get 
worse. All proper exercise is abjured, and the mind, 
with the body, is in a miserable condition. Yonder is a 
lady—you know her, reader—who is always ailing. You 
seldom see a rose on her cheek or elasticity in her step. 
She lives mostly at home; that ‘s, in the parlor. Some- 
times she gets into the kitchea; yet not so much to do 
any work as to see whether the servant is doing any. 
To be seen bending over the wash-tub, or using the 
smoothing-iron on a shirt-collar, would be awful; but to 
spend three to six hours a day in fixing her hair or her 
dress, and the rest of the day in doing nothing, would be 
a matter of course and of propriety. When she goes out it 
is not to carry a good-sized market-basket on her arm, with 
which to bring home supplies for the family; but it is to 
take a fashionable walk, and that walk must be only so 
fast—never on a run. It may happen to be in one of 
the fall or winter months, and before she gets home a 
heavy rain falls. She has on a pair of paper-soled shoes— 
American women dare not wear thick-soled shoes—her 
neck and chest, by the dictum of fashion, have been left 
exposed, and when she gets home ‘she has some com- 
plaint to make respecting her throat, her lungs, or her 
feet. In a woman of ordinary size, according to the 
computations and admissions of physiologists, one-half 
of the blood passes under the feet every two minutes. 
The conducting power of the damp earth being very 
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great, the blood is speedily deprived of its warmth, and 
the system indicates at once, and with certainty, the 
loss. A chilliness or coldness supervenes, and a cough 
establishes itself. You stand with your stockingless foot 
on a piece of oil-cloth or the hearth of your bedroom, 
and the result is an almost instantaneous sneeze. You 
have begun to take cold. A lady pedestrian who is des- 
titute of cork-soled or heavy-made shoes, may set it down 
as an affair of certainty that she will thereby become a 
subject of disease. A man might feel disposed to make 
the passage of the Niagara river one hundred feet above 
the Falls; but a few bold strokes from his oars would 
soon be overbalanced by the superior gravitating force 
of the waters, and, unless saved by a miracle, he would 
take the fatal plunge. A lady, with something less of 
apparent folly, might set herself in opposition to the 
laws of physiology, and hope to come out equal in the 
contest; but the hopeless wreck of her health would 
teach her a different lesson. 

2. A determination not to keep the external surface 
of the body purified is a fruitful source of disease. Some 
people have a horror of cold water when applied to any 
except the following parts of their bodies; namely, the 
face, the hands, the neck, the arms, and the feet. 
Through the pores of the skin exude a large portion 
of the extraneous matter of the system. The pressure 
of the clothing tends to confine this extraneous matter 
or excretions to the surface, and, unless the whole sur- 
face of the body is washed each day, there is an invita- 
tion for disease to come in. We have spcken of taking 
cold; but what is acold? It is the result of the closing 
of the pores of our skin. How is caused rheumatism 
and certain aches of which we hear complaints so fre- 
quently? By the settling of cold in some of the muscles 
whose capillaries have been engorged by the blood re- 
treating from the skin. Whence come neuralgia and its 
concomitants? “They result,” says the physician, “by 
the capillaries of the nerve-cases becoming engorged by 
a chill.” 

“ But,” interposes an objector, “ we have no bath-room, 
nor is it possible for us to have one. How, then, am I to 
take a daily bath?” Easily, very easily. You have ten 
cents and can buy a piece of sponge; you have soap prob- 
ably, and also a towel, a tub, and a wash-basin. Try 
your hand in using these articles, and though awkward, 
at first, you will soon use them with skill. But mark 
specially this; a simple sponging or washing off on a hot 
day i3 not going to keep you in health. You must attend 
to it every day of every week in the year—winter as 
well as summer; and no matter if, in December, January, 
and February, you have to break the ice in getting at the 
water. J. was a remark of the first Napoleon, that ten 
minutes occupied in bathing was worth a sleep of three 
hours. The remark was made from his personal experi- 
ence; and granting its truth in his case, would not per- 
sons of weaker constitutions enjoy quite as much of 
benefit relatively as the French emperor. 

8. The practice persistently to avoid exercise in the open 
air has much to do with the paleness of face and the 
nervousness of constitution, so much complained of by 
American women. A tight air stove, or something simi- 
lar, is used in warming the sitting-room, and over the 
fire so generated there is a hanging from morning till 
night. Should the door perchance get ajar, and a little 
fresh air steal in, it is instantly shut and the accident is 
greatly deplored. Remarking on this point Dr. Ticknor 
uses these words: “ Nothing is more common than for a 





person to retire into a small bedroom and close the door 
and windows, thus precluding all possibility of a supply 
of fresh air, and in the morning to complain of weakness 
and headache, without once suspecting their true cause. 
In the southern part of the United States, it is not un- 
frequent for travelers to sleep in the open air, wrapped in 
a blanket, for many successive nights, and seldom is it 
that they ever take cold, or suffer in consequence, even 
when in delicate health. Where, then, is the propriety 
in excluding from our bedrooms every breath of pure 
and wholesome air? The door may be left ajar, or the 
window a little open, to admit the external air, without 
allowing a current to blow upon the body, or incurring 
the least risk of unpleasant consequences. The air of 
school-rooms, and most other apartments heated with 
stoves, is rendered unfit for respiration by being deprived 
of its moisture, a certain proportion of which is neces- 
sary for the due performance of the functions of the 
lungs. A heated, dry air can not be inhaled, generally, 
for any length of time, by a healthy iadividual, or one 
afflicted with a cough or predisposed to affections of the 
chest; a basin of water on a stove prevents a dry state 
of the air, and is a precaution which should in no case 
be disregarded. Besides the lack of moisture in the air 
of a stove-room, it is so rarified by the heat that a suffi- 
cient quantity of oxygen can not be inhaled to carry on 
healthy respiration; and hence the uneasy, suffucative 
sensation of those confined to such an atmosphere, the 
effect being precisely the same as if but half a breath 
were taken.” 

Equitation, as it is called, or horseback riding, is not 
only an active exercise and a severe labor, but it is an 
exercise that can only be taken in the open air. Part of 
the education of the Spartan youth consisted in riding on 
horseback, and well did their rigorous constitutions tell 
in regard to its beneficial effects. By it every organ and 
muscle of the body are brought into play, and the blood 
is made to circulate with a rapidity truly wonderful. 

Next to riding in carriage and on horseback, walking 
is to be commended. A lady friend: of ours had, four 
years since, a constitution so weak that she was unable 
to walk half a dozen squares without fatigue. At Church, 
like many others either too indolent or unable to stand, 
she sat during the singing. Her complaints respecting 
her poor health became stereotyped, and holding fast to 
her two old favorites, confinement within doors and a 
neglect of outdoor exercise, she was a burden to herself. 
At length, for the sake of her improvement, her husband 
moved out of town, and she took to walking a mile, and 
then two and three miles a day. The change in the air 
and the walking soon produced a change which made her 
the subject of remark by her friends. Her step, hitherto 
hesitating and languid, became firm and elastic, and her 
face, colorless and hollow, filled up and wore as orna- 
ments the blush of the rose. The climate of England is 
moist, and has a decided and favorable influence on 
health. It has much to do with that double-chinned- 
ness—we coin the word to save circumlocution—for 
which the inhabitants of Great Britain are so famous. 
But the outdoor exercise—the digging in gardens, the 
road and moorland walks, etc., for which British females 
have won the palm, certainly have a vast deal to do with 
their firm health. 

Such, in brief, are some of the causes of the ill health 
of American females. Our limited space this month pre- 
vents a fuller discussion of the topic, which all our read- 
ers will admit, we think, to be one of vital importance. 
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atems, 


Metnopist Eriscopan Sunpay Scuoors.—The anniver- 
sary of the Sunday School Union of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was held in New York and Brooklyn Octo- 
ber 21-24th. From a synopsis of the report of matters, 
we gather the following respecting Sunday schools in 
our Church: 

Our Sunday school history is divisible into three prin- 
cipal periods. 

First. The period of forty-three years intervening be- 
tween the organization of the Church in 1784, and the 
first organization of our Sunday School Union in 1827. 

During this period—namely, in 1786—the first Sunday 
school in America was founded by Bishop Asbury, but for 
many years little progress was made in the great enter- 
prise then commenced. Sunday schools did not become 
common before 1820 or 1825. ‘ 

They were first established in New York and the At- 
lantic cities in 1815; and when our first Sunday school 
census was taken, we had, in the United States, as follows: 

1828. 1,025 schools, 12,338 officers and teachers, and 
63,240 scholars. 

Second. The period of seventeen years between 1827 
and 1844, during which our schools quadrupled, and 
reached the following aggregates: 

1845. 5,005 schools, 47,252 officers and teachers, and 
263,775 scholars. 

Third. The third and current period of our Sunday 
school history extends from 1845 to 1855—ten years. 

Subtracting from the last aggregate the figures re- 
ported by Southern conferences that withdrew the same 
year, and we had, in the present bounds of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, at the beginning of 1845, 4,165 
schools, 41,749 officers and teachers, and 236,946 scholars. 

At the opening of 1855 we had, irrespective of the 
South, 9,908 schools, 107,649 officers and teachers, and 
553,065 scholars. 

During the first of the above-named periods our Sun- 
day school system may be described as inorganic, and 
during forty-three years it secured to us only 1,925 schools, 
12.338 officers and teachers, and 63,240 scholars. 

During the second period our system was partially 
organized, and during seventeen years we gained 3,980 
schools, 34,814 officers and teachers, and 205,535 scholars. 

During the third period our system has become well 
organized, and in half our former territory we have gained, 
in ten years, 5,743 schools, 55,900 officers and teachers, 
and 316,119 scholars. 

Thus it appears that our actual increase during the 
last ten years was greater than our whole progress during 
the preceding sixty years. A more conclusive argument 
in favor of united and systematic effort in the Sunday 
school enterprise can not be expressed in figures. 

During ten years past we have raised and disbursed, 
in donated books exclusively, more than $50,000. 

During the same period our publications have increased 
in number from about three hundred to over one thou- 
sand bound vo.umes, besides a corresponding increase in 
the number of rewards and minor publications. 

The Sunday School Advocate has advanced from twelve 
thousand to one hundred and twenty-five thousand sub- 
scribers. Our number of books in libraries has increased 
more than a million. 

Vou. XV.—48 


Witerary, Scientific, and Beligions. 


uring the last eight years and a half we have ex- 
peQded about five hundred thousand dollars on our 
sch@pls; and one hundred thousand souls have been 
converted—an averagé of nearly twelve thousand per 
annum. 

The returns of net increase in seventeen conferences, 
reported thus far during 1855, are: schools, 183; officers 
and teachers, 4,918; scholars, 7,992; volumes in libraries, 
69,815; total of conversions, 8,053. 

During the late anniversary the sum of $6,500 was 
raised, which is only $3,500 less than the whcle sum 
raised by the entire Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States last year. 

GENERAL CONFERENCE Detreatrs.—With the excep- 
tion of the delegates of the Arkansas conference—two 
in number—and such of the conferences as meet in 
the spring, the following is a complete list of the dele- 
gates meeting in General conference, Indianapolis, May 
1, 1856: 

New Hampshire Conference—Richard 8. Rust, Warren 
F. Evans, Newell Culver, Charles N. Smith, James Thurs- 
ton. Reserves: Lewis Howard, Silas Green. 

New York—D. W. Clark, Phineas Rice, Abiathar M. 
Osbon, Benjamin Griffen, Morris D’C. Crawford, Seymour 
Vandusen, John B. Beach, Lucius H. King, Jarvis Z. Nich- 
ols. Reserves: J. Holdich, Davis Stocking, William H. 
Ferris. 

Troy—William Griffin, D. P. Hulburd, B. M. Hall, 
Zebulon Phillips, Andrew Witherspoon, Henry L. Starks, 
Stephen D. Brown, Sandford Washburn, Stephen Park. 
Reserves: Lewis Potter, C. R. Morris. 

California—John D. Blain, Isaac Owen. Reserves: Sam- 
uel D. Simonds, M. Taylor. 

New York East—Edwin E. Griswold, James Floy, John 
Kennaday, Heman Bangs, James H. Perry, John M. 
Reid, John B. Merwin, William C. Hoyt. Reserves: Sey- 
mour Landon, William H. Norris. 

Maine—Stephen Allen, Daniel B. Randall, Aaron San- 
derson, William F. Farrington. Reserves: Joseph H. 
Jenne, C. C. Coone, H. B. Abbott. 

Vermont—W. J. Kidder, A. G. Button, P. P. Ray, A. 
Webster. Reserves: J. E. King, A. T. Bullard. 

Black River—A. J. Phelps, Hiram Mattison, J. 8. Bing- 
ham, G. Baker, James Erwin, F. H. Stanton, P. D. Gorrie. 
Reserves: B. Holmes, R. Chapin. 

Western Virginia—James Drummond, Gideon Martin, 
Gordon Battelle. Reserves: William Lynch, William 
Hunter. 

East Maine—Loren L. Knox, Caleb D. Pillsbury, George 
Pratt, Luther P. French. 

ittsburg—Isaac N. Baird, Wm. Cox, James Henderson, 
W. F. Lauck, John Moffet, R. Boyd, John Barker, Samuel 
Wakefield. Reserves: J. G. Sansom, T. M. Hudson. 

Wyoming—George Peck, G. P. Porter, W. H. Pearne, 
H. R. Clarke. 

Erie—Calvin Kingsley, Samuel Gregg, H. Kinsley, J. 
Flowers, M. Hill, W. F. Wilson, G. B. alawkins. Reserves: 
E. J. Kinney, E. J. L. Baker. 

Oneida—Charles Blakeslee, David W. Bristol, C. Starr, 
Elias Rowen, A. J. Dana, William Reddy, Isaac Parks. 
| Reserves: D. A. Whedon, 8S. Comfort. 

East Genesee—Wm. Hosmer, Calvin 8. Coates, F. G. 
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Hibbard, J. Watts, John Dennis, J. Dodge, D. D. Buck. 
Reserves: W. G. Goodwin, 8S. W. Allen. 

Wisconsin—P. 8S. Bennett, J. M. Leihy, E. Cooke, C. 
Hobart, E. Yocum. Reserve: A. Brunson. 

Genesee—Thomas Carlton, R. L. Waite, J. C. Kingsley, 
C. D. Burlingham, Israel Chamberlayne. Reserves: A. 
P. Ripley, E. E. Chambers. 

Ohio—Z. Connell, J. M. Trimble, 8. Howard, J. M. Jami- 
son, J. Young, U. Heath. Reserves: A. Carroll, F. Mer- 
rick. 

North-Western Indiana—J. M. Stallard, G. M. Boyd, J. 
L. Thompson, Wm. Graham, J. L. Smith, B. Winans. 

Michigan—J. V. Watson, E. H. Pilcher, J. H. Gillett, W. 
H. Collins, R. Sapp, W. H. Brockway. Reserves: G. Brad- 
ley, E.O. Haven. , 

Indiana—B. F. Crary, W. C. Smith, Jas. Hill, H. 8. Tal- 
bott. Reserves: C. B. Davidson, W. M. Daily. 

North Indiana—S. C. Cooper, 0. V. Lemon, G. W. Bow- 
ers, H. N. Barnes. Reserves: J. H. Hall, J. Colclazer. 

North Ohio—W. L. Harris, E. Thomson, J. H. Power, 
J. Wheeler, W. B. Disbro, Adam Poe, H. E. Pilcher, G. 
W. Breckenridge. Reserves: L. B. Gurley, H. M. Shaffer. 

Oregon—Wm. Roberts, Thos. H. Pearne. 

Rock River—L. Hitchcock, S. P. Keyes, G. L. Mulfinger, 
J. Luccock, H. Summers, H. Crews, R. Haney, J. Morey. 
Reserves: John Dempster, P. Judson. 

Southern Illincis—Jas. Leaton, J. B. Corrington. Re- 
serves: N. Allyn, Wm. Cliffe. 

Cincinnati—W. Young, J. B. Finley, W. Nast, J. W. 
Fowble, G. W. Walker, A. Brown, C. Brooks, A. Lowrey, 
M. Dustin. Reserves: J. 'T. Mitchell, C. Elliott, W. 
Ahrens. 

Jowa—J. Brooks, H. W. Reed, J. G. Dimmit, L. W. 
Berry, D. Worthington. Reserves: W. Simpson, M. H. 
Hare. 

South-Eastern Indiana—F. C. Holliday, E.G. Wood, J. A. 
Brouse, John Kisling, C. W. Ruter. Reserves: W. Ter- 
rell, J. W. Sullivan, J. Barth. 

Kentucky—S. F. Conrey, A. J. Triplett. Reserve: W. 
H. Black. 

Iinois—P. Cartwright, George Rutledge, P. Kuhl, W. 
D. R. Trotter, H. Wallace, W. H. Buck. 

Missouri—J. M. Hopkins, J. M. Chivington. Reserves: 
B. F. Northcutt, N. Shumate. 

Detawarke Lrsrary Depication.—In February, 1853, 
Mr. William Sturgess, of Zanesville, O., a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, offered to the Trustees of the Ohio 
Wesleyan University $10,000 for purchasing a library, 
on condition of their raising by the first of June $15,000, 
with which to build a library building. Measures were 
immediately taken to raise the required $15,000, and 
were finally successful. The cost of the building, ex- 
cluding what has been paid by the literary societies, in 
finishing their halls, and including expenses of collect- 
ing subscriptions and interest on borrowed money, is 
$16,437.38. Of this there remains unpaid $3,376.74. 
The Committee also owe $1,457.40 borrowed money; mak- 
ing their entire indebtedness $4,834.34. Toward meeting 
this indebtedness, the Trustees are understood to have 
conference pledges and individual subscriptions to the 
amount of about $3,154.34, leaving unprovided for a bal- 
ance of $1,700. The building, also, is not properly com- 
pleted; it needs painting and stone steps in front, both 
of which things will be promptly attended to, or as soon 
as the means can be raised. The style of the edifice is 
Grecian Doric, and presents a fine appearance. On Octo- 
ber 11th the dedication took place; the editor of the 





Repository delivering an address on the origin and mis- 
sion of letters, and John G. Saxe, Esq., of Vermont, read- 
ing a poem on “The Press.” Addresses were also made 
by representatives of the Chrestomathean, Zetagathean, 
Philomathean, and Athenian Literary societies connected 
with the University. Between the afternoon and evening 
exercises the audience retired to the rooms underneath 
the chapel, where the good ladies of Delaware had pre- 
pared a bountiful supply of good things for the inner 
man—all which were dispatched with great good feeling. 

Muntricent Girt or Booxs.—The late James Brown, 
Esq., of the firm of Little & Brown, book publishers, 
Boston, gave to the Boston Society of Natural History 
the following books: Gould’s Ornithology, in 16 volumes 
folio; Cuvier’s Histoire Naturelle, in 3 volumes folio; 
Hardwicke’s Indian Zoology, in 2 volumes folio; Poiteau’s 
Pornologie Francaise, 4 volumes folio; Lambert’s Genus 
Pinus, in 1 volume folio and 1 volume octavo; Gray’s 
Genera of Birds, 3 volumes royal octavo. The total cost 
of these volumes was not less than $2,000; and with the 
exception of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Phila- 
delphia, the Boston Society of Natural History is now 
the most complete of any similar society in the country. 

Hic Grounp.—America is the only country on earth 
that can possibly lay claim to the natural capital of the 
globe. The researches of Lieutenant Maury have dem- 
onstrated that by wind and wave it is down stream from 
our country to all the world; and that all nations must 
ascend to reach it. With an ocean on either hand, its 
power descends with celerity to every country on the 
sphere; and that, too, from even the deepest interior of 
the country. 

Guass.—It is a curious fact in science that glass resists 
the action of all acids except the fluoric; it loses nothing 
in weight by use or age; it is more capable than all 
other substances of receiving the highest degree of pol- 
ish; if melted several times over and properly cooled in 
the furnace, receiving a polish which almost rivals the 
diamond in brilliancy. It is capable of receiving the 
richest colors produced from gold or other metallic color- 
ing, and will retain the original brilliancy of hue for 
ages. Medals, too, imbedded in glass can be made to 
retain forever their original purity and appearance. 

RETURN OF THE GREAT ComEeT.—The eminent astrono- 
mer, M. Babinet, member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and M. Bomme, of Middleburg, Holland, have been mak- 
ing some interesting investigations respecting the return 
of the comet which appeared in the years 104, 392, 682, 
975, 1264, 1556. M. Bomme has gone over all the pre- 
vious calculations, and made a new estimate of the sep- 
arate and combined action of all the planets upon this 
comet of three hundred years, the result of which severe 
labor gives the arrival of this rare visitor in August, 
1858, with an uncertainty of two years, more or less. 

Is THE Eartu CuanarnG Posrrion?—A writer in one of 
the English papers recently stated that the noon shadow 
of a church tower, in his neighborhood, had so altered 
since his remembrance that it was now in arrears two 
hours. A scientific gentleman has replied, and says the 
statement is a delusion, as such an alteration would indi- 
cate a change of about fifteen degrees in the situation 
of the earth’s axis or poles, which would necessarily 
involve a second deluge, and the ruin of every thing on 
the face of the globe. He says that the rolling earth 
can not swerve an atom from its course, nor the great 
globe of day transgress its path by one degree. 
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Piterary 


NEW BOOKS. 


JOURNALS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METH- 
opist EpiscopaL Cxurcu.—We have received Volumes I 
and II of this publication, includiug the Journals from 
the origin of the Church down to the close of the Gen- 
eral conference of 1844. They make two old-fashioned 
octavos of about six hundred pages each. The Jour- 
nals of 1848, 1852, and 1856—the latter yet to be— 
will probably make Volume III in the series. These 
Journals have been published in obedience to a vote of 
the General conference uf 1852. Every minister, and, 
indeed, every intelligent layman, who would become ac- 
quainted with the ecclesiastical history of the Church 
of his choice, should possess himself of these volumes. 
We know not how it may be with others, but to us these 
Church “annals” possess a peculiar interest. They con- 
stitute the best possible history of the development of 
our economy as aChurch. Nor can we doubt but that 
they will possess a great and permanent value. We can 
only regret that the original Journals were not kept 
with reference to publication—which it is abundantly 
evident they were not. On the whole, we congratulate 
the Church at large that the Editors and Agents at New 
York have been enabled to bring forward the work in so 
perfect a condition as it is. And now we bespeak for it 
a sale which will not only pay the expense, but make it 
profitable to the Book Concern. 


A History or Mepicrxe, from its Origin to the Close of 
the Nineteenth Century. By Dr. R d. Translated 
JSrom the French by Dr. C. G. Comegys, Professor in the Miami 
Medical College. Cincinnati; Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 
1855. 8vo. 750 pp. $3.50, with the usual discount—We 
have read with great profit this entire volume. It sup- 
plies what has heretofore been a great want in the med- 
ical literature of our country. No medical man should 
be without it. And, indeed, to professional men of every 
class, as well as scholars generally, we unhesitatingly 
recommend it as a work of unusual value. It is rich in 
all that pertains to the history of human progress—espe- 
cially in physical science. Its author was a profound 
scholar, and had studied not only the facts, but the 
philosophy of history; and a more complete resume of 
physical philosophy is no where to be found. The trans- 
lator, too, has executed his task with great fidelity and 
success. Dr. Comegys has already attained an enviable 
position in the medical profession in the west; and this 
publication must contribute largely to increase his repu- 
tation and usefulness. It can be ordered through the 
Western Book Concern. 


Curist1aAN TreisM, by Robert Anchor Thompson, is the 
title of the work which took the first Burnet prize of 
$9,000 for 1854, by a commission consisting of Baden 
Powell, Henry Rogers, and Isaac Taylor. The work is 
comprised in four hundred and seventy-seven duodecimo 
pages. Book I treats of the First Principles of Knowl- 
edge and their Misapplication in Systems of Atheism 
and Pantheism; Book II of the Direct Evidences of Nat- 
ural Theism; Book III of the Manifestation of the Divine 
Character in Nature; and Book IV of the Spiritual Rev- 
elation of the Divine Character—Objections of Modern 
Deism. ‘The work is a most able one, and should be 








Hotices. 


in every minister’s library. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers; Cincinnati: H. W. Derby. 


Tue Ports AND Porrry or America, by Rufus W. Gris- 
wold, Sixteenth Edition, éarefully revised, much enlarged, 
and continued to the present time, is just from the press 
of Parry & M’Millan, Philadelphia, and forms an octavo 
volume of 622 pages. It has portraits, on steel, from 
original pictures, of Richard H. Dana, Wm. C. Bryant, 
James G. Percival, Henry W. Longfellow, Wm. D. Galla- 
gher, Edgar A. Poe, Philip Pendleton Cooke, James R. 
Lowell, and Bayard Taylor. A list of one hundred and 
fifty poets is given, with biographical sketches prefixed, 
and about one thousand different poems are contained in 
the volume. In connection with Mr. Griswold’s other 
two works, entitled the Female Poets of America, and 
the Prose Writers of America, the work should be in 
possession of all such as desire a cyclopedia of American 
literature. On sale by H. W. Derby, Main, below Fourth- 
street. 


Tue RaG-Picker; or, Bound and Free, is a book from an 
anonymous Boston writer, the scene of which commences 
in a “junk store” at “the lower end of a narrow lane in 
the northerly extremity of” Boston, and runs through 
quite a variety of changes to ‘“‘a happy new year,” and 
to the telling “of the Rag-Picker’s story.”” New York: 
Mason & Brothers; Cincinnati: H. WV. Derby. 

Satiust’s JuguRTHA AND CATILINE, with Notes anda 
Vocabulary, by Noble Butler and Minard Sturgus, will find 
favor, we think, with professors in our schools and col- 
leges. The vocabulary was prepared by the late Wm. H. 
G. Butler, who was murdered by Matt. Ward, of Louis- 
ville, and is remarkably thorough and accurate, as we 
can affirm from a careful examination. On sale by H. 
W. Derby. 

JAPAN AND AROUND THE WorLD—an Account of Three 
Visits to the Japanese Empire, with Sketches of Madeira, St. 
Helena, Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius, Ceylon, Singapore, 
China, and Loo Choo, by J. W. Spalding, is a duodecimo 
volume of 377 pages, embellished with cight tinted en- 
gravings. Mr. Spalding evidently has had but little ex- 
perience with his pen, and lacks, in several instances, 
sound judgment; yet his volume is readable and in- 
structive. His pages, he informs us in his preface, are 
not a history of Japan, but simply a record from “scat- 
tered memoranda,” “jottings down to friends,” and 
“from memory,” of certain observations made by him in 
acruise of two years and a half on board the steam- 
frigate Mississippi, connected with the late United States 
Government expedition to Japan. New York: J. 8. Red- 
field; Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 

Tue Private Lire or aN Eastern Kine is a duodec- 
imo volume of 246 pages, detailing the life and acts of 
his late majesty, Nussir-u-deen, King of Oude, India, and 
his Court, the Court of Lucknow. A large variety of facts, 
some of them of a painful and harrowing character, may 
be found in the volume in reference to East India life. 
J. S. Redfield, New York; Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., 
Cincinnati. 

CasH anp CuaracTEr: A Lecture on High Life, is the 
title of a miniature volume of 62 pages, published by 
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Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co., of this city. It has many 
pungent paragraphs and fine hits, and will instruct as 
well as interest all who read it. On sale by the pub- 
lishers, Fourth-street, between Main and Walnut. 

May-or-War Lire: A Boy's Experience in the United 
States Navy; Tue Mercuant Vessei: A Sailor Boy’s Voy- 
ages to sce the World; and Wuatine anv Fisuixe, are 
titles of three 16mo., juvenile, illustrated works just 
issuing from the press of Moore, Wilstach, Keys & Co. 
We have barely space to say of them, that they are the 
details of actual experience, and are from the pen of 
one of the contributors to the Ladies’ Repository. An 
examination of the proof-sheets warrants us in saying 
that they will be read with avidity, not only by all young 
people who get hold of them, but with interest by many 
people having a sprinkle of gray hairs on their heads. 
On sale by the publishers. 

Messrs. Harper anp Brotuers have commenced re- 
printing the volumes of Bohn’s Classical Library, with 
revisions and notes from the latest English edition. Tue 
Works or Horace, Translated literally into English by 
Professor Smart, is the title of the first volume of the 
series; and the Works or Vrrart, translated by Davidson, 
is the title of the second volume. Both of these are 
edited and revised by Theodore Alois Buckley, of Christ 
Church College, England. Other volumes of the classics 
will be given in rapid succession. On sale by H. W. 
Derby, Cincinnati. 

Dorsticks is a “demoralized” edition of Fanny Fern 
“in breeches.” We beg pardon of ourself for reading so 
much of it as we have. The only redeeming quality of 
the work is a vein of genuine wit that crops out now 
and then; but even that is of the coarsest grain, and 
uniformly connected with base associations. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Tue Twenty-SixtH Annvuat Report or tHe Common 
Scnoots or Cincinnati, which is a volume of 162 pages, 
sets forth the number of schools, teachers, and scholars, 
as follows: Two High Schools; one Intermediate School ; 








twenty District, Sub-District, and Asylum Schools; seven 
Night Schools; 223 Teachers—168 females, and 55 males; 
88,446 White Youth of school age by Census—17,444 of 
whom are enrolled in all the Schools. 

Exclusive of expenditures for real estate and buildings, 
the actual maintenance of all the Schools for the year 
has cost the city $120,878.29 for an average attendance 
of 10,537 pupils, or at the rate of $11.47 per pupil. In 
this the support of the High Schools is included, which 
cost $13,047.77 for an average attendance of 261 pupils, 
or at the rate of $51.98 per pupil. 


Hower is the title of an address delivered before the 
Belles-Lettres and Union Philosophical Societies of Dick- 
inson College, July 11, 1855, by Rev. D. D. Whedon, 
D. D. The position is taken that the word Homer is 
not to be considered the name of a firm Homer & Co., 
nor a brace of Homers, nor a multiplication of Homers; 
but that it is a name belonging to a single man, a great 
poet of antiquity. The address abounds in brilliant 
flashes of wit, in quaint conceptions, in the keenest 
logic, and in the most elevated sentiments. 


Hati’s Journat or Heattu, published monthly, 222 
Broadway, New York, has many articles of value from 
the pen of its editor—W. W. Hall—and his correspond- 
ents. On the cover of each issue are these words: 
“Men consume too much food and too little air; they 
take too much medicine and too little exercise.” 


Tre Minutes oF THE On1o ANNUAL CONFERENCE FOR 
1855 shows a membership, including local preachers and 
probationers, of 31,062—an increase over last year of 
416. Missionary money contributed, $13,409. 

Tue CaTALOGUE OF THE NEw York CONFERENCE SEM- 
rnaky, at Charlotteville, N. Y., for the Year ending Sep- 
tember 26, 1855, exhibits an attendance as follows: Ladies, 
202; gentlemen, 402: total, 604. Rev. Alonzo Flack, A. 
M., Principal, with eleven assistant teachers. 


Tue ELEVENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE NEw Hamre- 
SHIRE CONFERENCE Seminary, Northfield, shows an at- 
tendance for the year, of ladies, 179; and of gentlemen, 
141: total, 320. 





Hotes and Querics. 


“Tue First Wrone Action.”—In your October issue, 
W. A. P. says, “I would like for some of the profound to 
tell me whether the first wrong action grew out of a 
wrong principle, or whether the principle originated 
with the action.” I do not claim to be of the class 
designated, nor is it essential in this case that I should. 
The case is plain as it respects man. He was “formed in 
the image of God,” was pronounced “very good,” and is 
alluded to by St. Paul as having been “created in right- 
eousness and true holiness.” Whatever else these decla- 
rations include, they certainly go to the extent of affirm- 
ing an entire freedom from moral taint, or “wrong 
principle.” That which led to sin was from without, 
not within; was temptation, not inelination; was the 
result of deception, not of intentional wrong. The root 
of the first sin was the consent to discredit God’s word. 
This disbelief led to the forbidden act, and it to the 
incurred penalty, which included depravity. If, then, it 





is clear, that prior to this act man bore the image of 
God, and that after it that image was defaced, it follows 
that the “action” did not “grow out of the principle,” 
but that “the principle originated with the action.” 
Of the manner of the origin of evil nothing is known. 
But since a holy God could not create an unholy being, 
and since man fell by doing wrong, it seems evident that, 
however much is obscure on this dark subject, there can 
be no doubt that wrong action preceded wrong principle. 
G. R. 8. 
Tur Mixp anv 1Ts Operations.—Mr. Editor,—In your 
July number, S. L. Y. answers the question, “Is the mind 
conscious of its own existence, or only of its operations?” 
By confounding existence with essence, he makes out 
that “the mind is not conscious of its own existence.” 
I do not suppose your magazine is designed for lectures 
on metaphysics—still as every one who writes, or speaks, 
or thinks, has to do with the laws of mind, and reaily 
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acts upon a theory of metaphysics, true or false, some 
speculations on that subject may not be out of place in 
your pages. Let the readers of the Repository look at 
this answer. 

In our earliest conscious existence we find ourselves 
cccupied with the phenomena of surrounding objects, 
actively employed with the ideas derived from these 
sources, and variously combining and separating them. 
This activity of the mind, in connection with its con- 
stitutional faculties and susceptibilities, becomes the oc- 
casion of other ideas. We are conscious—that is, we have 
inward knowledge of all these mental operations. The 
phenomena of surrounding objects make us acquainted 
with those objects. We know nothing of their essence; 
but we know their existence, as the subjects of these 
phenomena. So, too, we know nothing of the essence 
of our mind; but while we are conscious of various 
mental operations or phenomena of mind within us, we 
are, at the same time, conscious of a personal existence 
as the subject of these operations. I am conscious of 
thought, feeling, ratiocination; and am equally conscious 
that I who think, feel, and reason, am a personal being— 
that is, I am conscious of my own existence. 

Self-consciousness, indeed, must be coeval with mental 
action. Suppose the mind to exist in unconsciousness, 
till, at a given moment, a sensation produced by contact 
with another body causes the mind to perceive that body. 
The mind is conscious of this perception, and at the 
same time must be conscious of its own existence. It 
knows there is something apart from itself; but this 
knowledge implies the knowledge that itself exists. 

H. 

Answers.—“ Mr. Editor,—In the table of “ Notes and 
Queries” for the October number of the Repository, it is 
asked, whence comes the phrase, “But God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb?” It is found in Yorick’s “Sen- 
timental Journey through France and Italy,” by the cele- 
brated Laurence Sterne, and in the tender and touching 
story of “Maria.” Maria was a disappointed and de- 
mented maid, who sometimes strayed with her goat along 
the road to Moulines. It seems that Mr. S. had met her 
upon a previous occasion to the one in which the above- 
quoted language was used. 

“She had since that, she told me, strayed as far as 
Rome, and walked round St. Peter’s once, and returned 
back; that she found her way alone across the Ap- 
penines, had traveled over all Lombardy without money, 
and through the flinty roads of Savoy without shoes. 
How she had borne it, and how she had got supported, 
she could not tell—but God tempere the wind to the shorn 
lamb.” 

In the same table the querist says that he is unable to 
find the following lines: 

“Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky: 


The dew shall weep thy fail to-night; 
For thou must die.” 


These lines are properly attributed to Bishop George 
Herbert. They occur in his ode to “ Virtue,” which may 
be found in D. Appleton & Co.’s edition, published in 
1844, and edited by the Rev. Robert A. Willmott. 
In conclusion, let me ask, whence the expression, “In 
the midst of life we are in death?" 8. H. W. 
“Tiqu Fire anp Distrerep Damnation.”—Can you 


inform me, Mr. Editor, who is the author of the expres- 
sion “liquid fire and distilled damnation?” I once 








thought it belonged to Shakspeare, but think other- 
wise now. 
Yours, truly, Cora. 

Answer—One of our literary exchanges propounded 
this query some time since, and the following answer 
was furnished by a correspondent: “A clergyman in 
England, whose appetite for brandy was increasing with 
his age, was in the habit of calling upon Robert Hall. 
Seeing that his ruin wa$ inevitable unless the habit was 
broken, Hall resolved to make a strong effort for his 
rescue. The next time he called, when he had as usual 
asked for a glass of brandy and water, Hall said, ‘Call 
things by their right names, and you shall have as much 
as you please.’ ‘Why, don’t I employ the right name?’ 
was the reply; ‘I ask for a glass of brandy and water.’ 
‘That is the current, but not the appropriate name,’ said 
Hall; ‘ask for a glass of liquid fire and distilled damna- 
tion, and yon shall have a gallon.’ He turned pale with 
anger, but knowing that Mr. Hall did not intend to insult 
him, he stretched out his hand, and thanked him, and 
from that vime ceased to take brandy and water.” 


SuperstiT10n.—One of the superstitions of France is 
that a fire kindled by lightning can not be extinguished, 
and that he who attempts to extinguish it will die 
within the year. The mayor of a country village has 
lately had to argue with his constituents on the subject 
during the late conflagration of a barn. He could only 
prevail upon ten men to assist him in pouring on water. 
The Insurance Company interested made a present of five 
francs to each of these ten for having risen above the 
prejudices of ignorance and an inadequate education. 


EATING OFF THE SAME PLaTE.—An Italian writer says 
of the age of Frederick II: 

“In those times the manners of the Italians were rude; 
a man and his wife ate off the same plate,” etc.—Hallam’s 
Middle Ages, new edit., vol. iii, p. 342. 

Was not this custom known in Great Britain in more 
recent times, and even in high life? Walpole, writing to 
Sir Horace Mann in 1752, says: 

“Duke Hamilton is the abstract of Scotch pride; he 
and the duchess, at their own house, walk in to dinner 
before their company, sit together at the upper end of 
their own table, eat off the same plate, and drink to nobody 
beneath the rank of earl,” etc.— Letters, 3d edit., vol. iii, 

. 18. 
: It is difficult to determine the degree of credit to be 
given to Walpole’s anecdotes. This, however, is related 
as if at least he thought it, and meant it to be taken as 
true. 

If so, the custom in question betokened conjugal affec- 
tion, and not rndeness of manners. 

The same practice seems to be referred to in the nur- 
sery rhymes—too familiar to be quoted here—which re- 
count the agreement in disagreement of Jack Sprat and 
his wife. 

Query.—What is Mr. C. Wesley’s meaning in the first 
verse of his well-known hymn, commencing, 

« All praise to Him who dwells in bliss, 
Who made both day and night; 
Whose throne is darkness in th’ abyss 
Of uncreated light?” 


Does he mean that the throne of God is darkness, in an 
abyss of uncreated light? Can not you, Mr. Editor, or 
some of your correspondents help me to a little light on 
the subject? Bera. 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Reparter, and Anecdote, 


Tae Boy Compiarnine To Is Minister.—“I once 
heard,” says 8. G. Goodrich, “of a boy, who, being re- 
buked by a preacher for neglecting to go to church, 
replied that he would go if he could be permitted to 
change his seat. ‘But why do you wish to change your 
seat?’ said the preacher. ‘You see,’ said the boy, ‘I sit 
over the opposite side of the meeting-house, and between 
me and you there’s Judy Vicars and Mary Staples, and 
half a dozen other women, with their mouths wide open, 
and they get all the best of the sermon, and when it 
comes to me it’s pretty poor stuff.’ ” 


Exacceration Ovut-ExaGcoreraTep.—Nothing is more 
common than to make extravagant and improbable asser- 
tions, as if a rational conversation could not be sup- 
ported but by the marvelous. The best answer that can 
be made to such is, if possible, to exceed the absurdity. 
A gentleman was boasting, in company with Boursault, 
of his very strong sight, and, just at the moment, look- 
ing through the window, said, “I can discern from hence 
@ mouse on the top of that high tower.” “Ido not see 
it,” answered Boursault, “ but I hear it running.” 


Dr. Jounsoy’s Rampier.—Dr. Johnson was paid by the 
booksellers two guineas per week for this work; and his 
employers made by it above ten thousand pounds. Upon 
the very great repute of the Ramblers, the University of 
Dublin honored him with a degree of A. M., a favor John- 
son had before vainly solicited. 


Uprient Jupcr.—Judge Richardson, in going the west- 
ern circuit, had a great stone thrown at him, which, as 
he happened to stoop at that instant, passed clear over 
his head. “You see,” he said to the friends who con- 
gratulated him on his escape, “ you see if I had been an 
upright judge, I had been slain.” 

Sow1ne AnD Rearrnc.—A countryman sowing his ground, 
two smart fellows riding that way, one of them called to 
him, with an insolent air, “ Well, honest fellow,” said 
he, “’tis your business to sow, but we reap the fruits of 
your labor.” To which the countryman replied, “’Tis 
very likely you may, for I am sowing hemp.” 


Justice.—Though justice is not ostensibly sold, yet it 
costs so much that a man must be rich to obtain it. 


“TI Say.”—Dr. Sharp, of Hart Hall, Oxford, had a 
ridiculous manner of prefacing every thing he said with 
the words “I say.” An under graduate, having, as the 
Doctor was informed, mimicked him in this peculiarity, 
he sent for him to give him a jobation, which he thus 
began, “I say, they say, you say I say, I say”—when 
finding the ridiculous combination in which his speech 
was involved, he concluded by bidding him begone to his 
room. 

Dr. Youna.—One day, as Dr. Young was walking in 
his garden at Welwyn, in company with two ladies—one 
of whom he afterward married—the servant came to 
acquaint him that a gentleman wished to speak with 
him. “Tell him,” said the Doctor, “I am too happily 
engaged to change my situation.” The ladies insisted 
upon it he should go, as his visitor was a man of rank— 
his patron, his friend; and as persuasion had no effect, 
one took him by the right arm, the other by the left, and 


led him to the garden-gate; when finding resistance vain, 





he bowed, laid his hand upon his heart, and, in that 
expressive manner for which he was so remarkable, spoke 
the following lines: 
“Thus Adam look’d when from the garden driv’n, 

And thus disputed orders sent from heay’n; 

Like him I go, but yet I am loth to go; 

Like him I go, for angels drove us both; 

Hard was his fate, but mine still more unkind— 

His Eve went with him, but mine stays behind.” 


Importance or a Comma.—In the priory of Ramessa 
there dwelt a prior who was very liberal, and who caused 
these verses to be written over his door. 

“Be open evermore, 0 thou my door, 
To none be shut, to honest or to poor.” 
But after his death, there succeeded him another, whose 
name was Raynhard, as greedy and covetous as the other 
was bountiful and liberal, who kept the same verses 
there still, changing nothing therein but one point, which 
made them run after this manner: 
“Be open evermore, 0 thou my door, 
To none, be shut to honest or to poor.” 
Afterward, being driven from thence for his extreme nig- 
gardliness, it grew into a proverb, that for one point Rayn- 
hard lost his priory. 

Downricut Rarn.—A gentle sprinkle of rain happen- 
ing, a plowboy left his work and went home; but his 
master, seeing him there, told him he should not have 
left his work for so trifling an affair, and begged for the 
future he would stay till it rained downright. Some time 
afterward, upon a very rainy day, the boy staid till dusk, 
and returned almost drowned. His master asked him why 
he did not come before. “Why I should,” said the boy, 
“ but you zed I shouldn’t come hoam vore it rained down- 
right; and it has not rained downright yet, for it was 
quite as/aunt all the whole day long.” 


Musicat ANEcDoTE.—Handel being once in a country 
church, asked the organist to permit him to play the 
people out, to which he, of course, consented. Handel 
accordingly sat down and began to play in such a very 
masterly manner as instantly to attract the attention 
of the whole congregation, who, instead of vacating their 
seats as usual, remained for a considerable space of time 
fixed in silent admiration. The organist began to be 
impatient, and at length addressing the performer, told 
him he was convinced he could not play the people out, 
and advised him to relinquish the attempt; which done, 
a few strains in the accustomed manner operated like the 
reading of the Riot Act, by immediately dispersing the 
audience. 

A Goop Coven Mrxture.—Take a pair of thick boots, 
inhale any quantity of pure air, and take plenty of exer- 
cise, and you will escape a cough. Hug the stove, grow 
lean, walk out in wet weather with paper-soled shoes, 
and die. 

A Possr.—Burke told Garrick at Hampton that all 
bitter things were hot. “Indeed,” replied Garrick, “then 


9” 


what think you of a bitter cold day? 


A Bap Marriage Experience.—A man, on being asked 
if he had ever seen the “ Bridge of Sighs,” replied, “ Yes; 
I have been traveling on it ever since I was married.” 
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Ghitor’s Gable. 


Tue Monru.—* Dark December,” says Shakspeare of 
the closing month of the year. But is his estimate a just 
one? is December dark always? We like the long social 
evenings of the month; we like its snow showers, the 
jingle of its sleigh bells, and the sharp whistle of its 
night winds as they sweep around the house corners, 
looking into the crevices of the windows, and peering 
under its doors, while we sit with our family or our 
friends around the cheerful fireside. Types of human life 
are spring, summer, autumn, and winter. We have in our 
own experience, our bright days and our dark days—our 
hours of tear-shedding and our hours of laughter-making. 
But while the earth has its annual change of seasons, we 
have but one set of seasons. To us spring will never 
return, and when the winter of life comes, its chill will 
last clear down to the waters of death, and its ice be 
thawed only in the grave. But what beyond? Is there 
another country? Is there a land where snowfalls come 
not? Is there a world where clouds dim not the sky, 
nor winter winds prevail, nor storms arise, nor tempests 
lower? 

Our Exeravines.—The contrast in the Smile and the 
Frown is too apparent to render comment necessary. 
The reader turns doubtless in memory to the time when 
he was a boy, and when he was up to any trick on the 
teacher that would afford an hour’s fun. Take a close 
look at the first picture; the schoolmaster has stepped out, 
possibly to have a talk with some calling patron, and 
great jollity among his subjects is the consequence. 
How happy, how exceedingly happy, all hands appear! 
The fellow of the slate has succeeded finely in his carica- 
ture; his neighbor is most gracious to the little codger 
with primer in hand; the three chaps in a heap take 
affairs swimmingly; even Master Toothache-Sufferers find 
his grinders in good condition to labor at his half-finished 
turnip, while only his honor of the dunce cap seems 
solemn. In the Frown a sudden change has occurred. 
The monarch of the hickory oil preparation is returned, 
and having discovered unmistakable signs of disorder in 
his kingdom, he is beating about for the remedy. Our 
friend, the caricaturist, has suddenly laid his slate aside ; 
his neighbor is reading over the top of his book; little 
Sammy is pouring some tears on the pages of his primer, 
and the trio and the toothache boy, together with the 
tall-cap owner, are all doing their best to look busy. Are 
not the pictures worth studying, reader, and has not our 
artist, Mr. Jones, executed his work well? 

EXxcERPTA FROM CORRESPONDENCE.—A new method of 
clapping.—At a meeting which I once attended, Mr. Ed- 
itor, there was considerable of that miserable theater 
clapping, when any thing fine was uttered. At last, one 
of the speakers, himself quite eccentric in his remarks, 
and of course one who would, therefore, occasionally 
“bring the house” down, became annoyed beyond en- 
durance. Toward the close of his speech he touched the 
matter off thus: “My brethren, it has been the custom 
to-day, as you all are aware, for the speaker to receive a 
considerable amount of praise by the clapping of hands. 
The practice is somewhat tiresome, and I propose a new 
method of clapping less noisy and a great deal more 
pleasing; it is this, when the collector comes round clap 
your hands into your pockets, and clap your money into 





the plate to receive it, and the Lord will give it his bless- 
ing.” After this most seasonable piece of advice there 
was no more smacking of hands together to tell the 
speaker how well he was Speaking. 

Yours, truly, . E. 

Congregational Musie.—Do you love music, dear Doctor, 
and do you try to sing sometimes? Poor singer though 
I am, 1 love always to hear good music. Let a congrega- 
tion sing a dull, minor tune before I commence preaching, 
and my spirits, like mereury in a barometer in falling 
weather, go down with arush. I entirely agree with Mr. 
H. W. Beecher in his preface to his Plymouth Collection 
of Hymns and Tunes: “Congregational singing will 
never become general and permanent, till the Churches 
employ tunes which have melodies that cling to the 
memory and touch the feelings or the imagination.” 
This is the doctrine, the true doctrine, Mr. Editor. The 
scientific music, which it takes years to learn, and longer 
years to comprehend, is never going to affect the world 
in the way that pure heart melodies must affect it. Let 
a true tune be sung, and what is the effect? The sensibili- 
ties and the feelings are stirred. The melody clings to 
the soul. On the road-side, and on the hill-side; in the 
forest walk, or in the quiet of the parlor, you hear the 
snatches of the song playing in echoes, or dying away 
upon the air. Your little child just beginning to talk, 
learns and sings the air, and when Sunday comes you 
may hear it as it is poured forth from scores and hundreds 
of voices, old and young. Does not such music make 
one feel good? does it not tend to help one’s religious 
feelings? Yes, it does, and it can not help so doing. 
Give me a people cold in heart, and cold in their love to 
God, and I will give you a people who can not sing “ ac- 
cording to the spirit and the understanding.” Put me 
on top of an iceberg and let me float to the North Pole 
and die there, rather than live among a soulless, singing- 
less, religionless set of professors. 

Yours, forever, An o~p PrEacHER. 

SoMETHING ABOUT THE CHILDREN.— Will there be flowers 
in Heaven?—A mother sat, with bowed head and breaking 
heart, by the bedside of her darling first-born son; and 
that dark-eyed little girl moved slowly about the room, 
gazing thoughtfully for a while into the bright fire, then 
kissing the pale cheek of her brother, and wondering 
“how long he would sleep.” For hours he had lain with 
closed eyes and white lips, and a breath so short and low 
that it scarce stirred the white cover. The fever had 
left him, but nature was exhausted, and they told us that 
our Charlie must die. 

Sunlight faded, and in the gray twilight we sat watch- 
ing the little one pussing so gently from our circle. At 
last the eyes slowly opened, and a soft voice spoke the 
sweet words— 

“ Mother, how long till summer time?” 

“Six months, my darling.” 

“Then your Charlie will not see the flowers again. 
Don’t cry, mamma, I must go pretty soon, but I wish I 
could see the flowers once more. Will there be any in 
heaven? Kiss me, mamma, cousin Amy, good-night, 
sweet sleep”—-and Charlie was with the angels. Then 
we crossed his white hands over his still heart, and 
smoothed back the golden curls from his pure temples, 
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and they laid our faded lily upon the stainless snow. 
Our boy was too frail and fair for earth, and God has 
taken him to a holier clime. 

Yes, there are flowers in heaven, sweet child; such 
flowers as thou. Their tender petals can not bear our 
wintery winds, so angels gather them, and they go to 
bloom in fadeless beauty in the garden of our Father in 
heaven. 

Little Clara —Little Clara was watching with much 
curiosity and interest a flock of fowls, as they were sun- 
ning themselves, when her attention was suddenly ar- 
rested by the gorgeous red crests of two roosters. 

“Mamma, what are those red things on their heads?” 

“They are combs, my dear.” 

“Why, how funny!—they wear combs! Mamma, are 
they the women?” 

Artless Candor—A gentleman inquired of a carpen- 
ter’s boy—“ My lad, when will this job your master has 
on hand be completed ?” 

“T can’t tell, sir,” said the honest boy, artlessly; “it’s 
a day job, and it will depend upon how soon the man has 
another order.” 

Farewell Words.—A little boy lay on his dying couch. 
He had a father who was irreligious. Just before he 
died, xe said: “Father, I am going to heaven, what 
shall | tell Jesus is the reason why you won't love Him?” 
The father burst into tears; but before he could give an 
answer, the dear Sunday school boy had fallen asleep in 
Christ. Subsequently the reproof operating upon that 
father’s heart led him to repentance and to Christ, and 
he has since joined his son in the happy land. 

Fishing for a Compliment.—Vanity is a plant which 
thrives in the soil of young as well as old hearts, and can 
be made to grow to an extravagant degree by assiduous 
culture: “I once knew,” says Mr. Abbott, “a little boy 
of unusually bright and animated countenance. Every 
one who entered the house noticed the child, and spoke 
of its beauty. One day a gentleman called upon business, 
and being engaged in conversation, did not pay that at- 
tention to the child to which he was accustomed, and 
which he now began to expect as his due. The vain 
little fellow made many efforts to attract notice, but not 
succeeding, he at last placed himself full in front of the 
gentleman, and asked, ‘ Why don’t. you see how beautiful 
I be ya ” 

Love for Jesus—aA little girl between six and seven 
years of age, when on her death-bed, seeing her elder 
sister with a Bible in her hand, requested her to read it. 
The preceding passage having been read, and the book 
closed, the child said, ‘How kind! I shall soon go to 
Jesus; he will soon take me up in his arms, bless me too; 
no disciple shall keep me away.” Her sister kissed her, 
and said, “Do you love me?” “Yes, my dear,” she re- 
plied, “but do not be angry, I love Jesus better.” 

Sandy and the Big Doctor—A little boy of three was 
thrown from his carriage as it was drawn rapidly through 
the garden, and had his arm hurt. The physician of the 
family, being doubtful of the extent of the injury, desired 
a surgeon to be called in consultation, whose close scru- 
tiny caused additional pain. : 

“Papa! who is that big doctor? I don’t like him at 
all. He hurts your little boy very much indeed. Send 
him away.” 

Finding his request could not be granted, he made a 
different appeal : 


“Big doctor! what’s your name? Can’t you be gen- 


tle? Odear! How savage you are!” 





He then besought sympathy, and addressing the family 
around his bed, said: 

“Are you sorry for me? Are all of you sorry for 
Sandy?” 

On being assured they were, he still rejoined, “ Why 
don’t you cry then? Can’t you cry when Sandy is hurt? 
Cry, every one of you. Cry loud.” 

Srray Gems.—Little Sins Dangerous.—A little rope suf- 
ficeth to hang a great thief; a little dross abaseth much 
gold; a little poison infecteth much wholesome food; a 
little heresy corrupteth much sound doctrine; a little fly 
is enough to spoil all the alabaster box of ointment: so, 
the smallest sin, without God’s mercy, is suflicient to 
ruin our soul to all eternity! 

A Beautiful Motto—The young ladies of the class that 
recently graduated at Mt. Holyoke .Seminary, Mass., 
adopted for their motto, “Our rest is above,” the initial 
letters of which were engraven upon a ring worn by each 
member, O. R. I. A. 

Childhood Prayers.—Dr. Adam Clarke, in his last days, 
wrote thus: “The prayers of my childhood are yet 
precious to me, and the simp!e hymns I sung when a 
child, I still remember with delight.” Thus when the 
young cherish these sacred influences, they 

* Sow seeds, 
To blossom in their manhood, and bear fruit 
When they are old.” 

A Pretty Face—aA pretty face is often like cheap furni- 
ture; the varnish that caught the eye will not endure the 
fireside blaze. 

The River of Truth.—Those who pursue the stream of 
Truth to its sources have much climbing to do, much 
fatigue to encounter, but they see great sights. 

Roses and Thorns.—The perfume of a thousand roses 
soon dies, but the pain caused by one of their thorns re- 
mains long after: a saddened remembrance in the midst 
of mirth is like that thorn among the roses. 

Liberty—When liberty is at stake, we can not be too 
scrupulous; we must burnish up every precedent; we 
must parley upon a hair, for that hair may be a tiber of 
eternal right upon which cling the destiny of millions— 
Chapin. 

Life.—The bread of life is love; the salt of life is work; 
the sweetness of life, poesy; the water of life, faith. 

CLosE or THE VoLuUmME.—With this number ends yol- 
ume fifteenth of the Ladies’ Repository. We feel anxious 
as we write. Shall we lose any who have been subscribers 
for 1855? Some few we know, who have removed or died, 
we must lose, but shall we part company with any from 
their lack of interest in the work itself? We trust not. 
The year has been pleasantly spent by us, although we 
have labored with considerable assiduity im preparing 
matter that would interest and instruct you, Bader. We 
desire a large increase for volume XVI, and we wish the 
co-operation of all our friends, whether they be preachers, 
preachers’ wives, or whether they -be laymen, and the 
wives and daughters of laymen. Take upon yourself a 
special agency. See to it that the list of the Repository 
is increased jn your neighborhood. We intend to make 
the next volume better than any that has preceded. Tell 
your friends our intention, and throw in, as you make the 
statement, a few warm words in our behalf. Begin now. 
On receipt of this number let your canvassing commence. 
Your preacher will forward the money and the names 
you procure, without additional labor on your part. For 
full particulars we would refer to the Circular of the 
Publishers, which accompanies this number. 
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NEWSPAPER NOTICES OF THE JUNG, JULY, AND AUGUST NUMBERS. 


Lapres’ Repostrory, for August, is on our table. We re- 
it as the best pon es eee ae list.— Columbiana 


The es’ Reposito: "he August, is no less instructive 
end veluahle then the wambers which have preceded it. It is 
now one of the standard magazines of the country, and well 
os" = es the large support extended to it.—Dansville Herald, 

Tue Lapres’ Repostrony—Among the monthly magazines 
that come = notice, we find ae oer. The 
subjects on w t professes to treat as This 
monthly, under the editorial management of Rev. D. we Clark, 
more yaad the expectations of its patrons.—Batavia 


The Repository is the queen of western monthlies, and is 
one of the best ee Ewe can We have no publication 
on our exchange we can more 


than this.— en ean K 
oe hs Sal ee pository is second to no magazine 
in the coun Mich. Argus, Ann Arbor. 

Tar Lap Rurosrront —This magazine has reached its fif- 
teenth volume, and while racy and elegant, combined with 
artistic skill and literary merit, it is ome most choice, for the 
— tone it breathes. Though published by the Methodist 
ik Concern for Methodists, it is not essen _ 
but commends itself to every lady in the land. We are glad 
to hear of its success under the management of Rev. D. W. 
Clark, D. D., its editor—it has doubled list of subscribers 
within the last two years, we believe.—National Patriot, Cin- 


Ladies’ Repository, for the month of August, is on our 
table, freighted with an unusually good cargo of valuable 


oO. 
j =e sein is 
magazines e Uni 
mized by all who love good ee ead ine ioe 
I , for August, is before us, and we take 


ple it to the lovers of pure ond un- 
adi lterated literature, as a aan highly deserving public pat- 
ronage.— 
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dollars than to send to for this 
Ses 
y.—We have no publication on our ex- 
eartil 


we can more recommend than this. 
should = the Lande of oveny Ghatelions 


number is before us. Its 
have Its value to us increases monthly. 

is one of the few works we lay by for our Sunday’s read- 
. We al pos od much instruction from it, and never 
from & of its without feeling that we have 
for the e spent. Every family ought to 


Citizen, Penn. 

Lapres’ Reposrrory.—The July number of this truly ex- 
cellent magazine is received. The tory is fast becoming, 
as it nas. the most popular periodicals of the 
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day, and as its the ability with which it 
is cond sian in tnceasa And Roce Sully wp with 
the times.—7 
e consider the Reposi' to be the gem of the re- 
ligious monthlies. Its excellent je of contents, its superb 
the moral here rvades ii 


folly mikes pet vas "etplond "ph Plat 


We would recommend those who wish to procure for them- 
selves and families the best literature the age affords to sub- 
for thi -—Canada 


scribe e Ladies’ Reposi: 

The is one of the very best li magazines in 
the country, is devoted exclusively to the er order of 
literature.—Pilot, Towanda, N. Y. 

It may well be termed the queen of mon when we 
consider its very neat and its ele re) 
and literary bearing. its of truth, so beauti- 


heartily recommend . 


Tue Lapres’ Repostrory.—The July number of this month! 
has reached us. We invite attention to its pages, as it is 
ways —, - el t in style, and pervaded throughout 
with a Ch spirit t and sentiment. It fills up an import- 
ant place the pr ae and religious | world, and is we Geneving 
of an extensive circulation.— Western J 

The Ladies’ Repository is a most —- pultiention Its 
embellishments are not surpassed, o 


ented corps of contributors, and is edited with ability. It 
is Methodist in its religious character, but is not ohjectionable 
to readers of any denomination.—Union, Machias, 

Of all the periodicals that greet us monthly, the Reposito 
is the household favorite, and, of course, we can commend it 
to other households.—. Argus. 

The Repository has no superior in magazine literature in 
this country, and as a family journal we think it has few or 
no equals. The engrayings also are superb, and the Editorial 
Disquisitions of a valuable and interesting character.—True 
American, Yi 0. 

The Ladies’ Repository, for June, an excelsior number, is 
received at this office. Beautiful engravings, clean white pa- 
Ber printed in the very best style, original matter of high 

iterary merit throughout, are the leading features of this 
valuable magazine, which we have often Summanted for its 
solid worth, and are glad to see now has a circulation of 25,- 
000.— Troy Times. 

Tue Lapres’ Reposrrory.—This first-class literary and moral 
work, for this month, was, from some cause, not received till 
yesterday. We can easily overlook its late arriva! on account 
of its decided excellence. The Repository is, as usual, filled 
with choice, entertaining, and wholesome original matter— 
pas 80 rarely met with in the magazine literature of the 

Persons who desire a truly good should send 

Th oe hes ce tee i iver tly on hand, filled 

e ? une, ele on o 
as usual, with Mth the chotesst o and selected articles. The 
talented editor is ind 
and fills his post with 
never as worthy of patronage as now, and though in One sense 
a Church periodical, it is eminently worthy of a a. 
In matter and manner it has no superior among th 
of the day, while it is infinitely superior in both to cour 
many of them. Nothing has place in its oa offend any 
one, and nothing which all may not be profited by.— Wooster 


e Ladies’ Repository, for June, is on our table. We do 
not see how any lady of refined taste can see this most excel- 
lent + aie monthly without desiring to possess it.— 


isitor. 
To those who wish to introduce into their homes a pure lit- 
erature, we can cordially commend the Reposi! 
Commercial. 





itory.— Monroe 
We eet ie as one of the best of the monthly publica- 
Baltimore. 


is og me replete with solid 
e typography is un- 


ne full-handed, with 


wings adorn this number—a view of 
“ Hill,” mwood Cemetery, and a Bre 


is very interesting. Among the contents is an able paper on 
Foner Meares! Ry —~aoeerguliataaadl and a story of Alice 


ba gn ty Nonpareil. 
e most heartily recommend it to the favor of the reading 
community.— 





Columbiana 
This is one of the most ab 'y-conducted works of the kind in 
the country.— Susquehanna Journal. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 





BIOGRAPHICAL Sxerones. Sketches of Eminent Methodist Min- 
isters. With povteaie and other Illustrations. Edited by 
John M’Clintock, D. D. Royal 8vo. Price, in roan, gilt edges, 
$3; » $3.50; superior ex 
The sketches are twelve in number: John Wesley, by the 

Rev. 0. T. Dobbin, “ D., of Hull College, England ; William 

M’Kendree, b: Rev. B. St. J. Fry; John Emory, by "John M’- 

Clintock, D. D.; Robert R. Roberts, by J. Floy, D. D.; ah 

Iledding, by the Rev. M. L. Scudder, A. M.; John Fletcher, by 

the Rev. J. B. Hagany, A. M.; Freeborn Garrettson ; Wilbur 

Fisk, by Rev. Professor 0. H. Tiffany, A. M.; Noah Levings, by 

D. W. Clark, D. D.; Stephen = by J. Fioy, D. D.; George 

Pickering and Jabez Bunting, D. D., by Rev. A. Stevens. An 

engraved portrait accom es each sketch. The illustrations 

are: Epworth Church; Epworth Rectory; Charter-House; Old 

Foundery; First Methodist Church in Ohio; Methodist Book 

Concern; Madeley Church; the House in which Fletcher was 

born; Pickering’s Mansion; Wesleyan Theological Institute, 

Richmond, England; its Entrance Hall and Principal Stair- 

case; and a fine en of the New England Conference, 

assembled in the old B ld-Street Church, Boston. 


Deata-Bep Scunns; or, Dying with and without religion: de- 
ed to illustrate’ the Truth and Power of C ity. 
ited by Davis W. Clark, D. D. 12mo., pp. 569. Price, $1. 

Seventh thousand. 
* The author of this book, who is a ripe scholar and a divine 

. of extended reputation, has sought in these pages to evidence 

the worth of Christianity in the dying hour. 

The religious reader will find matter of deep interest in the 
numerous dying scenes which the author has depicted. — 

I cl Telegraph. 





SACRED ANNALS; or, Researches into the History and Religion 
of Mankind. By George Smith, F. 8. A., M. R.8. L., etc. In 
three large volumes 8vo. Price, $6. Each volume is com- 
plete in itself, and may be had separately. 

VoL. I. The Patriarchal Age; or, the History and Religion 
of Mankind, from the Creation to the Death of Isaac: deduced 
from the Writings of Moses and other Inspired Authors, and 
illustrated b wtbalen References to the Ancient Records, Tra- 
ditions, and ology of the Heathen World. 

Vou. I. The. Hebrew P. ; or, the History and Religion 
of the Israelites, from tie gin of the Nation to the time of 
Christ: deduced from the Writings of Moses and other In- 
spired Authors, and illustrated by Copious References to the 
—- Records, Traditions, and Mythology of the Heathen 

or’ 

Vou. ITI. The Gentile Nations; or, the History and Religion 
of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, 
Greeks, and Romans: collected from ancient Authors and 
Iloly Scripture, and including the recent Discoveries in Egyp- 
tian, Persian, and Assyrian Inscriptions, forming a complete 
Connection of Sacred and Profane History, and showing the 
Fulfillment of Sacred Prophecy. 

Mr. Smith has, in his Sacred Annals, made a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of the Christian evidences, as well 
as of ancient history. . . The third volume presents as clear 
and complete a view of the religious systems of the great Gen- 
tile nations of antiquity as can be prepared from existing rec- 
ords.—. Gazette. 

We praise the book as an exceedingly important addition to 
the class of rature to which it It supplies a great 

~t, and supplies it fully—London Christian Witness. 

fhe work supplies a desideratum in sacred literature. We 
can ronely recommend it to all who are desirous of thor- 
ough! «fr eon pe a the history of the Bible—Jrish Ecclesi- 

Journal. 


’ oor. Smith has succeeded in presenting to the Bible student 
a work which it would ‘be difficult to surpass in interest and 
value.—. Christendom. 





THe SackEpD CHORAL. 

This is a choice collection of sacred music, derived from the 
highest sources of musical talent, both of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and adapted to the use of worshiping assemblies in gen- 

eral, together with a i to the art ef singing 

on a new and improved plan, by Rev. “inane Waketield. 
Basing our judgment on the opinions of others rather than 
on our own knowl , we cor y recommend the Sacred 
Choral to the gen ’ patronage of the Church.— Western 
Christian Advocate. 





LECTURES ON THE BeatirupEs. By Rev. George C. Crum. 

This is a duodecimo volume of 235 pages, from the pen of 
one of the members of the Cincinnati conference, and its 
manner and style are such as can not fail to recommend it to 
the reader. “The discourses.” says a gentleman of high min- 


isterial standing, “on Christian M 
either of them, will well repay 
purchase of the whole book.” 


Tue Youne Man’s CouNsELOR; or, Sees: and one 
of the Duties and ——— of Lae hy Designed to 

a guide to success in this life, and Fo happiness in the lf 

which is to come. By Rev. D. W ices 55 

cents; gilt, 75 cents. 

Among the multitude of books specially adapted to young 
men, we know none which combines more ee aalities “— 
“The Young Man’s Counselor,” by — nee Wise. Mr. 
Wise’s style is graphic and agreeable, an varied reading 
and eheurvtiten furnish him with abundant illustrations. 
The present work shows the absolute necessity, in order to real 
success in life, not merely of the minor virtues of prudence, 
energy, industry, etc., but also of early piety, as the only sure 
basis of character. We hope a wide circulation for the book.— 
Methodist Quarterly Review. 


Tae Youna Lapy’s Counselor; or, Outlines and Illustrations 
of the Sphere, the Duties, and the Dangers of Young Wo- 
men. By Rev. Daniel Wise. 12mo. Muslin, 56 cents; gilt 

es, 75 coats silk, $1. 

k contairs eleven chapters, bearing the following 
titles: 1. “The Mistake of a Lifetime;” 2. “The Fountain of 
Life Unsealed ;” 3. “Influence;” 4. “The True Sphere of Wo- 
man ;” 5. “ Loveliness of Spirit;” “6. “Self-Reliance;” 7. “The 
Secret Springs of Self-Reliance;” 8. “Of: Self-Culture;” 9. “The 
Young Lady at Home;” 10. “ The Young Lady from Ilome;” 
11. “Courtship and ee These topics, all of which are 
of the highest im to the persons sg er bw dis- 
cussed in the au oes vey rbiet a wae an ae tongue 
can furnish no better language than ere.—Corre- 
spondent of Herald and Journal. 


Herornes or History. By Mrs. Octavius Freire Owen. 12mo. 
Embellished with eight Engravings.: Price, 85 cents. 


CuRist AND CHRISTIANITY: a Vindication of the Divine Au- 
thority of the Christian Ke’ grounded on the Histor- 
ical Verity of the Life of Christ. By William Lindsay Alex- 
ander, D. D. 12mo., pp. 314. Price, 70 cents. 


A Tueopicr; or, Vindication of the Divine Glory. 
Taylor Bledsoe. 8vo., pp. 365. Price, $1.50. 


Gente Nations. By George Smith. This is the last of the 
series of Smith’s Sacred Annals. 8vo., pp. 663. Price, $2. 


Inrant Cuurch Mempersnir. By Rev. Samuel Gregg. 16mo., 
pp- 370. Price, 65 cents. 


Sermons on Various Sussecrs. By Rev. T. A. Sonn De dD, 
one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Price, 85 cents. 


ess and Purity of Heart, 
money expended in the 


By Albert 


MISCELLANY: to of Essays, . ey Sketches, and 
Notes of Travel. By Rev. T. A. Morris, D. D., one of the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Price, 75 cents. 


Lire AND Times OF REv. ALLEN WILEY, A. M.: containing Sketches 
of Early Methodist Preachers in Indiana, and Notices of the 
Introduction and Progress of Methodism in the state; also 
including his Original Letters, entitled, “ A Help to the Per- 
formance of Ministerial Duties.” By Kev. F. C. Holliday, A. 

M. Edited by Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D. 12mo.,, pp. 29. 

Price, 60 cents, with the usual discount. 


ASBURY AND HIS COADJUTORS. my es, William C. Larrabee, A. 
M. Edited by Rev. D. W. Clark, D. D. In two volumes. 
Price, $1.20 per set. 


LECTURES ON THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES OF NATURAL AND REVEALED 
RELIGIon. By William C. Larrabee, A.M. Price, $1. 


WESLEY AND His CoapsuTors. In two volumes. By William C. 
Larrabee. Price, $1.20 per set. 


MeEmorRIALS OF Prison Lire. By Rev. James B. Finley. 
by Rev. B. F. Tefft, D. D. Price, 75 cents. 


Letrers To ScHoot Giais. By Rey. J. M’D. Mathews, Princi 
S the Oakland Female Seminary. 18mo., pp. 247. 
cents. 


A Serres or Sxetcnes, LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS, DEesiGNED FoR 
THE LMPROVEMENT OF THE YOUNG. By Erwin House. Price, 40 
cents. 


Edited 





A Manual or BreuicaL Lirerature. By Williauw: P. Strickland, 
D. D. 12mo., pp. 404. Price, 80 cents. 
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